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BRIEF FACTS ABOUT 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


caused by a fungus parasite, has 


Dutch elm disease, 
destroyed thousands of valuable and beautiful elms 
since its discovery in the United States in 1930. 


Wilting of the leaves, one of the symptoms of Dutch 
elm disease, is caused by a toxin given off by the 
invading fungus, which can be spread from diseased 
to healthy trees by various species of insects. 


AND ITS CONTROL BY THE USE OF A NUE A 


Although CAROLATE has proved effective, experi- 
mentally, in suppressing and controlling Dutch elm 
disease, it is not a cure and should not be considered 
as such. Nevertheless, extensive laboratory and field 
tests do show that healthy elms growing in soil treated 
with CAROLATE have proved to be less susceptible 
to infection. However, CAROLATE does not replace 
normal tree care, proper spraying, feeding, and sanita- 
tion are important aids in conditioning trees to be 


* 


better able to resist Dutch elm disease. 


Although, for the present, CAROLATE is available in 
limited quantities on an experimental basis only, its 
release and use opens a new road of hope for the 
suppression of this destructive and costly tree disease. 


CAROLATE is a medicated alkalizer which antidotes 
this toxin; its use is a phase of Chemotherapy, first 
introduced by the Bartlett Company for the treatment 
of the Bleeding Canker disease of hardwoods 





648 AREA INFECTED WITH 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 

TREE THEN TREATED 

WITH CAROLATE 







1944 
1945 
HEALTHY 1949 
GROWTH AFTER 
CAROLATE 
TREATMENT 
1946 —— 
1947 
NEW HEALTHY 
AMBIUM LAYER 
1948 - 














BANTLELT 


TREE EXPERTS 





NO OTHER COMPANY PROVIDES SO id 
MANY EXCLUSIVE, SCIENTIFICALLY- 

PROVED METHODS AND MATERIALS 

FOR THE CARE AND PROTECTION OF 

SHADE TREES 


Educational Bulletin No. 91, explains in 
simple terms the symptoms and spread of 
Dutch elm disease; the progress made to 
control the disease; and the use of CARO- 
LATE as a treatment. Write to Dept. L-3 
we will be pleased to send you a copy 





HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro. Rochester, N. H., Cambridge, Framingham, 
Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass., Providence, R. 1.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, 
Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, 
Whire Plains, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Try these 
MANDEVILLE 
Specialties 


SNAPDRAGON, 
MAGIC CARPET 


A colorful bed of 
miniature Snaps. 


PORTULACA, JEWEL 


Twice the size of 
ordinary Portulaca. 
Bright, dazzling crim- 
son flowers. 


MORNING GLORY, 

BLUE STAR 

A new member of 
the Heavenly Blue 
family. 


MARIGOLD, 
MAMMOTH MUM 


All the glory of giant 
Chrysanthemums. 


SWEET WILLIAM, 
DWARF ALL COLORS 


Lovely Sweet William 
colors on real dwarf 
plants. Excellent for 
edging and rock gar- 
dens. 


ZINNIGOLD, ALL 
COLORS 


A Mexican Zinnia, 
that resembles a 
single French Mari- 
gold. Try it in your 
garden. 


DID MORE PEOPLE 
PLANT MANDEVILLE 


“TRIPLE-TESTED”’ 
FLOWER SEEDS 
LAST YEAR, THAN EVER 
BEFORE IN OUR 73 YEARS 
AS FLOWER SPECIALISTS ? 





The answer’s easy! All over America you'll find the 
most beautiful flowers in gardens of Mandeville 
seeds. Every variety is triple-tested—for germination, 
for quality of flowers, for completeness of mixtures. 
Follow the aS wa seeds! 


' m/4 “Show How” map ME Ms argues 
tells when to help you tell 
plant in any area. ers from b.. Fg 
SEN 


NEW! ae RED PETUNIAS 


First Gold-Medal winner in 11 years! 4 | j:)) S 
HK y 2 

A gorgeous new shade—one of many f= A 

new beauties in your dealer's display. 4 >I) YF 


MANDEVILLE « KING CO. 








“At Stores Everywhere”’ 


ROCHESTER 1, N. Y. 
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The 79th Annual 


New England 
pring Flower Show | 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


MARCH 12-18 


AFTEIS 















Acres of Glorious Gardens Halls of Roses, Carnations and Orchids 


Everything of Interest to Gardeners 








Old New England A Hundred Displays 


* Full-flowered Spring in mid-March 

* Your springboard to 1950 gardening 
* Free information on all problems 

* Organ concerts twice daily 

* Wide aisles for your comfort 


* Restaurant and lunch bar 
trees and gay with gardens filled with ¢ Hundreds of free seats 


GRAND HALL features a country village 
a century ago. A stream, pond and 
waterfall with a_ gristmill, blacksmith 
shop, apothecary and the village street 
with traditional white houses shaded by 


old-time flowers. A spectacle of nostalgic * Visit as long as you wish 
beauty you will never forget. * America’s oldest garden show 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. |! 


Garden Clubs Participating 


a 


SHOW HOURS: Sunday, March 12—1:00 to 10:00 * Monday through Saturday—10:;00 to 10:00 


ADMISSION $1.50  inciuos 












(eAcH MEMBER OF MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY RECEIVES ONE FREE ADMISSION ) 
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| FOR OVER 45 YEARS | OVER 45 YEARS 


WATER 
SOLUBLE 
me FERTILIZER 


ar 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


U.K 


12-12-12 


Simple directions on label 
for changing formula. 








FOR SUB-SURFACE WATERING AND FEEDING 


Wilson’s O. K. Water Soluble Fertilizer 12-12-12 sup- 
plies Nitrogen, Phosphorous and Potash at a safe, rec- 
ommended rate. It contains the correct proportions of 


DISSOLVES CLEAN e 
COMPLETE and WELL BALANCED e 
CLEAN and ODORLESS e 


Anyone with high pressure spraying equipment delivering 300 Ibs. 
pressure, and at least 3 gallons per minute, can now use the new, 
rapid method of feeding and watering lawns, shrubs and trees. 


Method of applying — Push point of feeding needle approx. 6” into 


25 Ib. drum $10.00 . 
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AN EVEN FEEDER ° 


EXCELLENT TOMATO STARTER e 


50 Ib. drum $18.00 . 
TREE FEEDING NEEDLE 


The “needle” is a hollow steel tube about 4 ft. long with a hard steel point at one end, and 
two transverse holes close to the tip. The other end has a crosswise handle with a valve on 
one side to which the sprayer hose is coupled. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES AND PLANT FOODS 


Calcium and Magnesium. The important “trace” ele- 
ments Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron and Boron have 
been added in correct and not excessive proportions. 


QUICK STIMULATOR 
WATER and FEED IN ONE OPERATION 
ENTIRELY SOLUBLE 


ground. Open the valve, the needle will force down easily to the de- 
sired depth, since the water pressure clears a way for it. Leave valve 
open for a few seconds—withdraw the needle and start another 
hole where desired. 


100 Ib. drum $33.00 


$20.00 Each 


Prices include Shipping Charges 
to North Eastern States 
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This world-famous 


achievement in flowers 
typifies the superiority of 


Ferry’s Seeds 





CUTHBERTSON SWEET PEAS — International Winner of Gold and Silver Medals. 
An original development by Ferry-Morse Vice-President, Frank G. Cuthbertson 


If you want better flowers . . . better colors . . . better 
vitality, and better vegetables . . . better flavor . . . better 
yield, you can plant Ferry’s Seeds with complete con- 
fidence. 

Ferry-Morse is one of the few great seed companies of 
the world—recognized for its many achievements in 
hybridization and important contributions to the floral 
and vegetable world. Its vast seed farms are virtually 
seed laboratories from which have come a long proces- 
sion of more satisfying flowers and vegetables. 


Typical of these is the now world-famous Cuthbertson 
Sweet Pea. In areas where other Sweet Peas simply will 
not do well, the Cuthbertson strain exhibits remarkable 
heat resistance, vigorous vine growth, and an abund- 
ance of large fragrant blossoms on extra long stems. 


If you have had “‘bad luck”’ with Sweet Peas in the past, 
you'll get a genuine thrill out of Ferry’s Cuthbertson 
strain. Ask for the originator’s strain. Your Ferry dealer 
has them—as part of Ferry’s complete assortment of 
flowers and vegetables, all produced with the same 
scientific, painstaking care that gave the Cuthbertson 
Sweet Pea to the garden lovers of the world. 


Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber’‘ on “THE GARDEN GATE”— Saturday — CBS. 


Fives yWhoase 


SEED CO. 


DETROIT ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 

















Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrients 
grass must get from soil. And now, a new 
process Vigoro helps your lawn get an 
early, more vigorous start—nourishes A PRODUCT OF Smur 
grass longer as it develops deep, for- 
aging roots. Thus, your lawn stays 
lovely through every growing sea- 
son—and requires less watering. 

Order new process Vigoro today. /44 
Apply it now and regularly, too, 
at the rate of only 3 pounds per 
hundred square feet. 


*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & 
Company's complete, balanced plant food. 


' —destroysover 
100 kinds of 


gardens weeds. Add wa- 


need. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


NORTH or south, east or west, March launches Spring. It comes not 
only astronomically, for its harbingers, many or few, are seen and felt 
everywhere. Foremost is the onrush of “‘ gardening fever’, as gardeners 
everywhere dig deeply into their gardening activities. 

CLEAN UP the garden as one of the first out-of-door chores. Winter 
winds clutter even the most carefully Fall-cleaned garden with paper 
and other refuse. It is well to work among shrubs before the buds 
begin to swell. 

ROLL the lawn as soon as the earth is sufficiently dry. A good test is to 
squeeze a handful of soil and drop it lightly to the ground. If it crum- 
bles, it is good for rolling; if it holds together, it is still too wet. 

PLANT roses in well drained soil prepared with well rotted manure 
and other organic material. 

EVERGREENS and deciduous trees bent over by snow and ice should 
be straightened and tied to resume their natural growth. Such trees 
as birch often stoop forever unless given this assistance. 

NEW bird houses may be put up and old ones cleaned out. If caught 
up with your indoor chores, it is not too late to spend a few evenings 
building new ones. Though bluebirds and robins (they nest in shelters) 
are early arrivals, other birds like wrens, tree swallows and martins 
show up later. 

ESCHSCHOLZIA or California poppy is one of the best hardy annuals 
to sow where plants are to stay. There are many varieties in pink, 
rose, orange and yellow. 

START indoors seeds of such annuals as aster, calendula, petunia, snap- 
dragon, salpiglossis, zinnia, verbena, ageratum, salvia, stock, scabiosa 
and annual gaillardia. 

SPRAY fruit trees, lilac, bittersweet and euonymus infested with scale 
with an oil emulsion as soon as the temperatures are in the 40s. Suc- 
ceeding applications will be necessary. 

SPADE the vegetable garden deeply as soon as the soil is dry enough to 
be worked. 

TOP dress the lawn with a complete fertilizer (4-12-4 or 5-10-5) using 
10-15 lbs. per 1000 square feet. 

FOR blue in the garden sow seeds of Salvia farinacea. It grows easily 
and is heat resistant. Though a perennial in the South it is treated as 
an annual in northern gardens. 

TRY Browallis elata if you would like more blue. The tubular petunia-like 
flowers are produced abundantly over a long-blooming season. 
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SOW out in the open seed of hardy annuals such as cosmos, sweet alys- 
sum, portulaca, nicotiana, cornflowers, poppy, larkspur and candytuft. 

IF you have not yet developed the garden notebook habit usher in the 
new gardening year by starting one. The effort will be pleasurable 
and rewarding. 

CONTINUE to bring in branches of forsythia, flowering quince, cherry 
and peach for forcing. They come into flower quickly at this time of 
year. Try also twigs of red maple, oak, gray birch and shadbush. And 
you will find the long alder catkins very attractive. 

THIN and separate seedlings in the coldframe when big enough to 
handle. 

PRUNE fruit trees before the sap begins to flow. Remove dead and 
diseased wood and branches that cross and rub against one another. 
BE cautious in removing coverings from perennials and other plants. 

Heaving and thawing may do more damage than Winter cold. 

SET out pansies and daisies as soon as the weather permits. For con- 
tinuous bloom pinch off faded flowers. 

CLIMBING rambler roses may be pruned by removing dead and weak 
wood. Canes should be cut to the ground after flowering. Vines will 
respond to feeding at this time. 

SOW Shirley poppy seeds where they are to grow. They may be thrown 
in among daffodils to screen later the dying foliage of the bulbs. 

START seeds of tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower and Brussels sprouts in 
the coldframe, and as soon as weather permits sow carrots, lettuce, 
beets, peas, spinach and radishes where they are to grow. 

FERTILIZE shrub and flower borders. A combination of an organic 
and chemical fertilizer is ideal. 
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Boutrelle, N.Y. 


Garden of Daybreak Nurseries at 1949 International Flower Show 


She Magic of Spring _ = 


HEN you walk into one of the great Spring Flower Shows this month, the fragrance and the 

color of the flowers, the grace of the trees in full leaf, and the perfect order of the gardens make 
a very welcome preview of Spring. No matter what the weather outdoors, it is Spring in full flower 
beyond the turnstiles. However, not one visitor in a thousand appreciates the veritable miracle that 
the men and women who build the shows have accomplished. Only those who have forced plant ma- 
terial know the labor, the trials and tribulations and the heartaches that went into the bringing of 
the multitudes of different things into maturity ahead of time. Only the very few who labored on the 
plans for the shows and the few hundreds of artisans who built the show frameworks, know the prob- 
lems that had to be solved not some day next week — but right the very minute they arose. Con- 
sider! Upon acres of dusty emptiness, which are the various halls, the show people created perfect 
Edens. Natural laws were, in effect, suspended. Time and circumstance were simply ignored. Ameri- 
cans may not know it — but it is only here in this great nation of ours, rich with gardeners and richer 
still with a multitude of patrons who support the various shows, that our great Spring Shows are 
possible. Elsewhere, shows are of plant material grown naturally and at little cost. In America, we 


dramatize gardens — and so create acres of beauty for the pleasure and profit of American gardeners. 
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Glory, Glamour a | Grandeur 


ARCH, for most of America, is usually the most miserable 
month of the year. Ice and snow, rain and mud, cold and 
gloom, just about anything meteorologically bad can and 
usually does happen to us during the third month. Yet, with 
characteristic initiative and confidence, we select this very 
month to put on parade the glory, glamour and grandeur of our 
great Spring Flower Shows. 

This March there are five of the big shows and it is amid the 
full-flowered beauty of these artificial Edens that millions of 
Americans will discover once again the enthusiasm which will 
launch their 1950 gardening season. 

It is variously estimated that there are some 20,000,000 
gardening families in this nation of ours — that is, at least mem- 
bers of that many buy items of plant material, garden tools and 
supplies. It is big business, a tremendous business, indeed, and it 
is the Spring Flower Shows with all their drama that have played 
such an important part in providing the inspiration and the in- 
formation that made this development possible. 

Of course, in a large sense, it is the development of gardening 
itself that makes the Spring Shows possible. All of them depend 
upon a very wide-spread patronage for their support. Probably, 
at least 150,000 persons must pay their way through the turn- 
stiles of each of the Shows if they are to meet their expenses. And 
of this number most are probably gardeners — or if not gardeners, 
at least interested in gardening in some form. 

Primarily it is for this type of American that the aspirined mem- 
bers of the Show staffs sweat and toil. Americans want to be 
shown and so the SHOWS show them what is new in flowers and 
vegetables, how to design gardens, how to make the most of plant 
material, what’s what by way of fertilizers and, just to mention 
one more thing, what the chemists are producing in herbicides, 
fungicides and insecticides. Actually, each Show is a gathering 
together and a parading of just about everything that is of in- 
terest to amateur gardeners. A man would need to spend many 
months and travel many miles to see a fraction of what is set 
before him to profit by within a few hours at any of the major 
Shows. 

The importance of this service of the Shows is difficult to realize 
but the fact remains that of late years particularly, the crowds 
of people congregate not so much before displays that are strictly 
beautiful but around things that are essentially informative and 
helpful. Information services of one kind or another, staffed by 
genuine experts, and grouped into what is slangily known as 
“Information Alley’’, are constantly crowded. The Trade Section, 
once the poor relation of the Show, has become a vital part of 
each Show as hosts jam before the counters, filling their pockets 
with seeds and bulbs and catalogs and going home with rakes, 
and hoes and what not over their shoulders to the peril of fellow 
passengers on train, bus and trolley. 
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Nevertheless, as Show staffs know well, there is much more to 
Flower Shows than utilitarian considerations. Thousands of 
people set the turnstiles clicking merrily, thousands who do not 
know the difference between a rose and a lily — and care nothing 
about it. These people come out of the darkness and chill of March 
into the fragrant warmth of the Shows for the purpose of enjoying 
the beauty of the gardens and the fragrance of the flowers. They 
crave the grace of blossoms as many of us desire food and drink. 

And, of other considerations, there is also the fact that the 
Flower Shows are actually Shows. Look! On bare and dusty acres 
of great halls, the echoing emptiness is filled with all the pomp 
and circumstance that American horticulture can create. And we 
do a magnificent job. We start the Autumn before, pot up all the 
Spring-flowering bulbs; we go into the woods and ball flowering 
trees, we go into the gardens and nurseries and select flowering 
shrubs which we bring into our cold pits. Then, through the 
Winter months, skilled specialists force these items of plant ma- 
terial into bloom, not at their natural period, not just months 
ahead of time, but squarely on the nose of the hour each Show 
opens. And that is only the beginning. We take this wealth of 
flowering material and provide for it the most lavish and extrav- 
agant backgrounds that the imagination of artists can devise 
with all the help of carpenters, plumbers, painters, electricians 
and what not. 

The Spring Flower Show, extravagant as it is, flaunting as it 
may glamour and glory and grandeur, is distinctly an American 
institution. Other nations, just as we do, later in the year, have 
flower shows of seasonable materials. Beside the Spring Shows, 
these are hardly ripples in the pond of gardening. Huge, spectacu- 
lar — magnificent, America now flaunts all the wealth of June 
right when the weather is at its worst and human hearts are most 
hungry for color and warmth and beauty. —W. h. C. 





SPRING FLOWER SHOWS— 1950 

Boston... ...New England Spring 

Flower Show......... March 12-18 
New York... . International Spring 

Flower Show......... March 20-25 
Philadelphia . . Philadelphia Spring 

Flower Show......... March 20-25 
Washington. . National Spring Flower 

A eee March 23-29 
Detroit...... Detroit Spring Flower 

Show...............March 25—April 2 
Oakland..... California Spring Flower 

Show...............April 20-28 
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FIFTY YEARS HAVE BROUGHT WONDERS... 


ogetable Gardening 1950 


By Paul Dempsey, Waltham Field Station 


TURING the past half century vegetable 

gardens have changed in many ways. 
I can just about remember my father’s gar- 
den between 1905 and 1910. Every year the 
same vegetables were planted, just one sow- 
ing, early in May, of beans, beets, corn, 
turnips, cucumbers and one or two other 
crops. We had a big supply of one vegetable 
for a time when it matured and no more for 
the rest of the year, truly a “feast and 
famine”’ garden as I remember it. 
Progress 

When this country entered the 1st World 
War in 1917 the call went out for everyone 
to grow some food if at all possible. Thou- 
sands of lawns were plowed up and planted 
to potatoes and other vegetables. In many 
cases both seed and fertilizer were a total 
loss. However, many excellent gardens were 
cultivated according to the latest methods 
as suggested by State and Federal author- 
ities. As a result considerable food was pro- 
duced and, possibly more important, the 
interest of many people was directed toward 
the healthful and profitable hobby of back- 
yard gardening. 

During the depression of the 30’s many 
who had lost interest during the happier 
20s were forced to turn once again to the 
cultivation of vegetables. Better gardens 
were possible from the experience gained 
during the war as well as the improvements 
in seeds, plant varieties and fertilizers. 

But it was the 2nd World War which 
really stimulated the planting of backyard 
vegetable gardens everywhere. Garden plans 
with complete directions for preparing, 
planting and cultivating, were broadcast by 
many methods throughout the nation. In 
no other way could improved garden meth- 
ods have been spread and adopted so fast. 
These gardens really produced well enough 
to help ease the tight food supply and there 
is no doubt of their great value in keeping 
up the morale of those participating. 


Improvements 


As is the case in all other lines of en- 
deavor, great changes have taken place in 
the backyard vegetable garden during the 
past 50 years. 

BETTER VARIETIES of practically all kinds 
of vegetables have been developed and 
these have gradually pushed the others out 
of cultivation. The gardener of 1900 to 1917 
would recognize very few variety names in 
the 1950 catalog of a progressive seedsman. 
I know that many “old timers” mourn the 
passing of some of the better old standard 
varieties but these are the same folks who 
would wish a return of the “good old days.” 
Be assured that no new variety is generally 
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accepted merely because it is new or differ- 
ent but because it is considered superior in 
the minds of the vast majority of those who 
buy seeds. 

BeTrerR sTRAINS of both old and new 
varieties of all vegetables have been pro- 
duced by plant breeders employed by seed 
growers and experiment stations. It is not 
at all unusual for growers these days to 
raise crop after crop 100% true to type, 
color and quality. Such records of produc- 
tion were practically unknown 50 years ago. 

BETTER SEED is plentiful, comparatively 
cheap and commonly available. Whether 
you purchase your seed from a display at 
the corner drug store or directly from a 
seedsman, the seed will be consistently 
good. As recently as 25 years ago many 
backyard gardeners, as well as commercial 
growers, were forced to raise their own seed 
or buy it from a neighbor grower, if they 
wanted the best. 

When I started to work for the Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station back in 1917, 
one of our main jobs was to help local grow- 
ers grow better seed on their own farms. I 
would consider the 1950 gardener, either 
amateur or professional, very foolish to at- 
tempt to raise his own seed, with the pos- 
sible exception of special forcing strains. 

PLANTING SCHEDULES are so arranged as 
to provide a more or less continuous supply 
of tender vegetables throughout the grow- 
ing season, as contrasted to the “feast and 
famine” garden my father planted 50 years 
ago. This can be done in two ways, either 
by making one or two plantings of several 
varieties of a vegetable with different 
lengths of growing period or by making 
several plantings of one variety. 

For example, four varieties of corn such 
as Spancross, Marcross, Carmelcross and 
Goldencross, sown about May Ist (Boston), 
should provide corn from July 10 to August 
15 and a second planting made about June 
15 should supply ears from August 15 to 
September 20. Or, you can select one high 
quality variety such as Carmelcross, and 
make plantings every 10 days or two weeks 
from May 1 to July 1 to provide corn from 
July 15th to September 20. Lettuce can be 
sown every 10 days or so from April 10 to 
August 10; bush beans four times a season; 
beets three times; carrots twice and other 
crops accordingly. It has been well demon- 
strated that frequent sowings of short rows 
make for better quality. 

The VITAMIN AND MINERAL content of 
vegetables was emphasized during the last 
war. Corn, cucumbers, turnips and potatoes 
occupied the greater part of the old time 
garden. The 1950 garden will contain more 
tomatoes, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, broc- 











coli, snap beans and chard. This means 
more healthful salads on the table, some- 
thing unheard of in the old days. The 
change has made a great difference in the 
quantity of potatoes eaten by each person 
every year during the past 20 or so, a fact 
which has potato growers worried. 

Other changes in the backyard vegetable 
garden which have taken place during the 
past 50 years include: 

More effective fungicides and insecticides. 

More general use of fertilizer to take the 

place of scarce barnyard manure. 

The broadcasting of fertilizer instead of 

applying it in the furrow. 
More general use of such soil conditioners 
as cover crops, superphosphate and lime. 


Recommendations for 1950 


Asparagus . . 
Any strain of Washington. 
Beans... 

Bush, green — Tendergreen, Longreen, 
Plentiful, Streamliner, Keystonian for 
freezing. 

Bush, wax — Cherokee Wax, Puregold, 
Pencil Pod, Black Wax, Brittle Wax. 
Cherokee for freezing. 

Lima, bush — Fordhook 242. 

Pole, green — Kentucky Wonder, White 
Seeded, Scotia. 


ee 
Crosby Egyptian, Early Wonder, Detroit 
Dark Red. 


Brussels sprouts . . . 

Catskill. 

Cabbage .. . 

Golden Acre (I grow this for early, mid- 
season and late because of its superior 
quality). Ballhead for hard headed 
variety. Savoy for different texture. 


Chinese Cabbage . . . 
Michihili. 
Carrots ... 
Nantes or Coreless——some seedsmen 


offer special strains under their own 
names. Tendersweet, Red-cored strains 
of Chantenay and Danvers Half Long. 


Cauliflower .. . 
Snowball. 
Celery . 
Summer Pascal, Cornell 19. 
Cucumbers . . . 
Hybrid strains are usually best — Mar- 
keter, A&C, Straight Eight. 
Com... 


In the order of maturity — Sugar and 
Gold, Harvard, Northstar, Marcross, 


Carmelcross, Golden Cross. Seneca 
Chief for freezing. 
Lettuce ... 


Iceberg type — Great Lakes. 
Butterhead type — White Boston. 
Hotweather — Oak Leaf, Slobolt. 
For something different and delicious try 
Deertongue or Marshalls’ Matchless. 
Melon... 
Benders Surprise, Delicious, Hearts of 


Gold. 
See page 118 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE 50 YEARS MAKE... 


N this Golden Anniversary of the 20th 

century it is fitting to look back and 
give thanks for all the new plants which 
seedsmen and plant breeders have created. 
There have, indeed, been many. 

Plant breeding, as we know it today, is a 
relatively new science, but if what has al- 
ready been done in the way of improvement 
of old varieties and the development of 
new ones is any indication of what the fu- 
ture may bring, there is no limit to the 
possible beauties we may be planting in our 
gardens in the year 2000. 

It was interesting to note in a 1900 issue 
of one of America’s leading seed houses that 
the three most popular flowers grown from 
seed at that time were sweet peas, pansies 
and nasturtiums. As many as four pages 
were devoted to each class. Although these 
same classes are still greatly admired today 
they are no longer the backbone of the 
American home garden. Because of their 
long blooming periods and their ability to 
withstand the dry Summer heat which is so 
prevalent in many parts of this country, 
zinnia, marigolds and petunias have risen 
to the top of the list. 

However, great improvements have been 
made in the old favorites as well as in these 
new leaders. 

With the advent of the Spencer sweet 
peas in the first years of the century, the 
older Lathyrus grandiflorus began to sink 
into oblivion because it couldn’t offer the 
large flower size or graceful wavy petals of 
this newcomer. Today the most popular 
sweet peas have Spencer blood in them, 
and are classed as such. The spring flowering 
or Cuthbertson varieties, which are being 
met with much approval because of their 
heat resistant qualities, have smaller indi- 
vidual flowers, but are more generous with 
the number of sprays per plant than most 
of the late flowering, Spencer types. 

Nasturtiums were constantly being se- 
lected for improved characteristics, and 
for many years the Tom Thumb varieties 
were in highest favor because of their many 
brilliantly colored flowers. The real revolu- 
tion, however, came about in this family 
circle in 1933 when the fragrant, double 
Golden Gleam variety was introduced. 
Cross pollinations with many brilliantly- 
hued single varieties soon brought about a 
wide color range in this giant double class. 
They are still at the head of the list where- 
ever nasturtiums are grown. 

Plant breeders have also done much to 
give us better types of snapdragons, and 
within the past three years three new and 
distinct classes have been introduced by 
one seed company. All are results of years 
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ee _ in 1950 


By E. Helaine Lintleman, Doylestown, Pa. 


of planned plant breeding. The first of 
these, the Giant Ruffled Tetraploids, came 
along after extensive experimentation with 
the miracle drug, colchicine. They have re- 
ceived wide acclaim because of their very 
large ruffled flowers, borne on strong stems 
with attractive, dark leathery foliage. 

The doubles are unique because they 
come true from seed, and for their flower 
size along with the unusual double petal 
formation coming out from the throat of 
each blossom. The Giant Skyscraper Snap- 
dragons which are the result of eight years 
of breeding, selection and reselection sur- 
pass all other garden varieties in height and 
number of flowers per stem. 

Colchicine was also used to bring about 
mutations in the Phlox drummondi family. 
Tetra Red and Tetra Salmon both display 
larger flowers borne on stronger stems than 
those of their diploid (normal) parents. 
They both have glossy dark green foliage 
and, in the case of Tetra Red, a new delicate 
fragrance has been added. 

Because of their harsh colors and stiff, 
unattractive blooms, zinnias were of minor 
interest to most flower lovers until 1924 
brought the introduction of the dahlia 
flowered varieties. This was the beginning 
of intensive work with zinnias, and now 
there are more than 50 desirable varieties 
ranging in size from the tiny Cupids to the 
stunning extra-sized Super Giants. 

The popular Luther Burbanks, also a large 





flowered mixture, are distinct for delicate 
colors and blends of pastel and art shades. 

The new zinnia for 1950 — Floradale 
Scarlet —is a real departure from the 
others with its large fluffy blooms of lively 
scarlet-red, made up of hundreds of curled 
and ruffled petals. 

Since 1930 the number of desirable mari- 
gold garden varieties has jumped from less 
than 20 to more than 40. There have been 
many new types such as the carnation- 
flowered Victory and Real Gold, the large 
chrysanthemum-flowered Mammoth Mum 
and the dwarf-crested Red Head; but the 
most sensational advance came in 1937 
when Crown of Gold, the first marigold 
with entirely odorless foliage, was presented 
to the public. There are now 10 distinct 
varieties in this particular class. 

Red and Gold Hybrids, a true first gen- 
eration hybrid of French and African mari- 
golds, are a favorite because of their double 
solid red, and red and gold variegated 
double blooms. 

Although many types of petunias have 
been developed to make this class an all 
purpose annual, the two greatest strides 
made in America are probably the dis- 
covery of how to produce seed for all-double 
petunias, and the realization of the de- 
sirability of offering first generation single 
hybrids to the public. 

Some of the best known all-double varie- 
ties are Colossal Shades of Rose, Rose Marie 
and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The ad- 
vantage of the F; single hybrids is their 
extreme vigor, and prolific blooming habit 
as well as uniformity in all respects. The 
first of these to be introduced, Pink Sensa- 
tion, was an All America winner in 1948; the 
second, Silver Medal, bearing flowers of a 
rich salmon shade, was named for the award 
given it by All America Selections in 1949. 

This year something new has been added 
in the color range of petunias. As the name 

See page 119 





Burpee photos 


This giant, ruffled tetra snapdragon is very different from older varieties. The red and gold 
hybrid marigolds are also much more attractive 
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GROWN AND COOKED PROPERLY... 


Cabbage Ga 1s. Delicious 


By Paul Work, N.Y.S. College of Agriculture 


EOPLE think of cabbage as a plebeian 
vegetable to be used only in the forms of 

the everyday cole slaw or the hearty 
“piled” cabbage that goes with corned 
beef. But there is more variety than that 
and the skilled housewife conjures up deli- 
cate and tasty salads with gelatine, apples 
or cream dressing. Some have inherited the 
secret of preparing hot slaw and creamed 
sour cabbage. And there is a mild tang and 
tender crispness in good cabbage, speedily 
grown, harvested not too ripe and freshly 
prepared. When taken a little on the green 
side its flavor is better and its nutritional 
values are higher. The biting pungency of 
drought-smitten heads, and the rank 
flavor from overcooking, are evidence that 
somebody slipped in the garden, market or 
kitchen. 
Varieties 

Golden Acre starts the harvesting season 
before June is gone, if one grows or buys 
good plants and this variety is almost as 
good as any for table quality. Copenhagen 
may come next and Glory during late 
Summer. It is well to ask the seedsman 
about Copenhagen for some strains are 
about as early as Golden Acre and some 
almost as late as Glory. Try to get seed for a 
good succession. Danish Ballhead is a good 
Winter keeper but its quality will not match 
that of Allseason and Succession. Chieftain 
is an improved Savoy of recent introduction 
while Red Acre as an early, followed by 
Red Danish and Red Rock, cater to those 
who like color in their salads and a deep 
purplish red for their creamed sour cab- 
bage. 

Modern plant breeders strive for uni- 
formity of maturity so it is best not to 
plant too many of one variety at one time. 





A dozen Golden Acre, a dozen Copenhagen, 
and a dozen Glory will give a good Summer 
supply. 

If yellows or fusarium be prevalent, re- 
sistant sorts are called for — Wisconsin, 
Golden Acre, Wisconsin Copenhagen, and 
Globe, with Wisconsin Hollender for late. 


Starting the Plants 

Plants for the early rows are easily 
started in a cigar box in the kitchen win- 
dow. They can be placed out in the cold- 
frame three weeks later and set in the gar- 
den as soon as the soil can be prepared, 
usually early in April. Seed may be sown at 
the rate of eight or 10 per inch, 14 inch 
deep, with rows two inches apart, while 
seedlings may be set an inch and a half 
apart, €éach way. It is well to water rather 
sparingly so that plants will not be over- 
tender, or long and spindling. Ample light 
is necessary for good plants. They ought to 
be four or five inches high when they go to 
the garden. Plants for the late crop may be 
grown in a little outdoor seedbed along 
with plants of late cauliflower and broccoli. 


Nutrients for the Crop 


Cabbage does well in a wide range of soils, 
from sandy to heavy. But the lighter soils 
on warm exposures favor earliness. Cabbage 
is often said to be a “hearty feeder”, but a 
well fertilized garden will furnish good con- 
ditions. Four or five pounds of fertilizer per 
100 square feet of ground should be ade- 
quate. There should be ample moisture and, 
if a little extra nitrogen is needed, a quarter 
ounce of sodium nitrate per plant may be 
sprinkled along the row, or half as much of 
ammonium sulfate. Rain will dissolve it in 
or a hoe or wheel-hoe may be used. When 
soil is still cool, the nitrate is preferable. A 


Photo by Paul Work 


A good plant of Golden Acre, ready to eat 
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good supply of moisture is a requisite if 
heads are to grow fast and be tender. 
Spacing 

Spacing in the garden holds the secret of 
size control. The early ones may be set as 
close as 15 or even 12 inches apart in the 
row, if small to moderately sized heads are 
wanted. Late round varieties are set at 15 
to 18 inches with the Succession type as 
much as 24 inches part if large heads are 
desired. Rows may be spaced at 50 to 36 
inches. 


Curbing the Bursting 


When rains follow drought, cabbage has a 
great way of bursting out of its clothes. If 
used soon after, there is no harm. Watering 
to maintain uniform moisture in the soil 
helps to ward off cracking. Racine Market, 
a second early, has proved to be quite 
“long standing’. Also a little loosening of 
roots with a spading fork will delay ma- 
turity and bursting. If it rains copiously 
soon after, much of the effect will be un- 
done, but the process may be repeated. 
Diseases and Insects 

Clubroot, a disease caused by a rather 
primitive fungus, is troublesome with cab- 
bage and others of the family — caulli- 
flower, broccoli, kale, mustard and the like. 
The roots become swollen and gnarled like 
old witches’ fingers. Long-time rotation is 
one control measure — not so easily prac- 
ticed in the home garden. Also, one mercury 
bichloride tablet in a quart of transplanting 
water, half a cup per plant is useful. But 
this is not to be used with starter solution. 
This same mercury treatment helps to 
control the cabbage maggot which often 
attacks early plantings. Usually a second or 
third application should be made, pouring 
the solution about the plant to run down 
the stem and kill the newly hatched larvae. 
These treatments sound a bit complicated. 
Early cabbage often comes through before 
club root does much damage and neighbors 
can usually tell whether maggots are 
troublesome. Rotenone dust will take care 
of the cabbage worms. 

Cauliflower and broccoli are grown in 
much the same way as cabbage and are 
highly rewarding. When heads of cauli- 
flower begin to form, leaves should be 
drawn in and tied to keep the curd white, 
sweet and tender. 





Tomatoes In June 

Research men at Cornell University’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station disclose 
that tomatoes may be harvested in June if 
tomato fruit-set hormones are used. The 
hormones overcome the effect of very cool 
evenings in the Spring which cause the fruit 
to fall before it sets. From 40 plants treated 
with the hormones two eight-quart baskets 
of tomatoes were picked on June 30. On the 
same number of untreated plants only three 
ripe tomatoes were found. The spray was 
applied on three different days when the 
flowers were open — May 7, 13, and 21. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS GIVE YOU . 


Silken 


By Gordon P. Stewart, Braintree, Mass. 


HERE may beauty be found to com- 

pete with the glorious blooms of the 
tuberous begonias — flowers of varied 
forms, up to the size of saucers — radiant 
colors, some brilliant, some soft, all of ex- 
quisite texture and with a finish surpassing 
that of costly silk. 

Perhaps their exotic appearance places 
them “‘out of this world” in the minds of 
many, for prizes like these are rare indeed 
and usually may only be purchased at a 
great price. This may be the reason that 
there are few who seem to realize how 
readily available they are, how little the 
cost, and how easily they may be grown by 
anyone. 

It is possible to grow these begonias from 
seed but, because of the natural hazards of 
infancy, it is far better to leave the early 
nursing to experts and procure tubers which 
have already reached an age of maturity. 
Begonia tubers, since the war, are plentiful. 
Large quantities are now imported annu- 
ally from Europe to supplement our Ameri- 
can grown stocks. 

Tuberous begonias, as we know them 
to-day, never grew in the wild. They are the 
achievement of hybridizers, first in Europe 
and later in our own country. During the 
past few years a number of outstanding 
flower forms have been developed. We now 
have immense flat single flowers, some 
plain, others with densely fringed petal 
edges, and again others with slightly frilled 
edges but with closely crimped crests 
emanating from the center and overlaying 
each petal. There are also double flowered 
forms which, because of striking resem- 
blances have been variously named camel- 
lia-flowered, carnation-flowered, rosebud, 
and even daffodil-flowered. 

The plant form also has had attention 
and among the developments are trailing 
plants with pendulous blooms recom- 
mended for growing as individual specimens 
in hanging pots, or in porch or window 
boxes; also a type, called by some multiflora 
nana, with very free-flowering plants of 
neat rounded form and small flowers. 
These are recommended for pot culture and 
also for bedding or edgings. An outstanding 
feature of this latter type is its ability to 
withstand the heat of direct Summer 
sunshine. 

Begonia tubers are usually available 
from seedsmen and bulb dealers from Janu- 
ary to June but they will not endure out- 
door conditions until the ground is warm 
and the weather reasonably settled — 
May 15 to June 1 in the vicinity of Boston. 
However, you may plant them earlier, in- 
doors or in a frame, and transfer the started 
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Orgeousness 


plants to the open garden when weather 


conditions are right. 

If they are to be grown in a greenhouse, 
conservatory, or a properly humidified 
sunny room, they may be planted in March 
but without these ideal conditions it is best 
not to plant indoors more than eight weeks 
before the proper outdoor season. 

Start the tubers in damp peat moss or 
leaf mold mixed with coarse sharp sand 
two parts peat moss or leaf mold to one part 
sand. Plant individually in 3- or 31-inch 
pots, or spaced about two inches apart in 
shallow boxes. Make small depressions in 
the planting material and press the tubers 
into them until their tops are even with the 
surface. . 

They must be kept moist at all times but, 
when watering, be careful that no moisture 
accumulates in the cavity at the top of 
the bulb. A 60—70° temperature is ideal at 
first and light is not important but when 
the little pink sprouts appear, they should 
be placed in good daylight and a lower 
temperature — 50-60°. 

When about four leaves have developed 
transplant them singly into 4-inch pots. 
Lift them gently and replant with the top 
of the tuber just under the surface. Use a 





compost consisting of equal parts of good 
garden loam, flaky leaf mold, and coarse 
sharp sand. If very old, well rotted cow 
manure is available add an equal part, and 
also bone meal at the rate of 14 cup to each 
peck of compost. 

As growth progresses and before the 
plants become potbound, shift them to 
new pots, 114 or two inches larger in di- 
ameter and repeat when necessary until the 
plants are in 8- or 9-inch pots. Use the same 
soil mixture for each shift. 

During the entire growing period the 
plants must never become dry and neither 
should they remain long in a soggy wet 
condition. 

When the weather conditions are right 
the plants should be moved outdoors. They 
may continue to grow in individual pots; 
they may be transplanted to porch or win- 
dow boxes; or they may be set out in the 
garden. 

Begonias are unlike many garden flowers 
in that they flourish without direct sunlight 
and yet they like sunshine if they are not 
exposed to it during the burning hot midday 
hours of Summer. Early morning or late 
afternoon sunshine is excellent, or sunshine 
that sifts gently through high overhanging 
trees. On the other hand, they dislike dense 
shade and should not be planted where 
overhanging growth is compact or close to 
them. The north side of a cottage in the 
suburbs may get enough reflected sunlight 
to make the location suitable but a similar 
position in a congested area is too dark for 
successful growing. 

Begonias will grow in any reasonably 
good garden soil but a loam rich in organic 
matter is very desirable. Because they 

See page 119 





Photo from Breck’s 


The camellia-flowered double tuberous begonia is magnificent 
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WITH ROSES, PLANTING IS MOST IMPORTANT... 


VE Prompt and Careful 


By Ray C. Allen, Executive Secretary, Am. Rose Society 


HERE is a close relationship between 

how well a rose bush grows and how 
well it was planted. You can’t just “stick” 
a rose in the ground and expect it to flour- 
ish. In the first place the rose is a shrub — a 
woody plant which is different in structure 
and growth characteristics from an annual 
or herbaceous perennial. It does not have 
the capacity to re-establish itself with any- 
where near the same rapidity. 

Next, the rose is a comparatively mature 
plant to be shipped bare-rooted. Other 
plants that are handled in this way, such as 
fruit trees and shrubs, are young or juve- 
nile. One does not expect a peach tree to 
fruit until three or four years after plant- 
ing, but a rose is expected to give a full 
quota of fine blooms within three or four 
months. Other kinds of plants in a similar 
stage of maturity are moved with a large 
ball of soil. 

It must also be remembered that rose 
plants are carried through the Winter in 
nursery storage sheds, and while this does 
not weaken them appreciably, the treat- 
ment may cause some deterioration of the 
roots. Thus a plant that has been stored is 
not as easy to re-establish as a freshly dug 
one. 

Many gardeners go to great length to 
prepare the soil and rest in a kind of false 
security that success is assured. I am not 
one to labor the point of soil preparation. 
To be sure, a good soil is necessary to grow 
roses and a poor soil should be improved 
by incorporating organic material, but soil 
is rarely a limiting factor unless it has been 
ruined by mismanagement. The nearest 
perfect soil imaginable will still not pro- 
duce good roses if the plants are carelessly 
planted. 

Neither can one expect good growth 
from newly planted roses unless good qual- 
ity plants were obtained. Quality is not al- 
ways correlated with price. The new varie- 
ties are usually more expensive than the 
older ones. Avoid bargains or very low 
priced plants unless you can be sure they 
are first grade and have been properly 
handled. Be sure that the canes are plump 
and firm and that the root system is large. 
Beware of plants with long white shoots 
growing on them. 

The first requirements in planting roses 
is to get them into the ground as promptly 
as possible after they arrive. Even with the 
best of packing the conditions during ship- 
ment are unfavorable. Prompt planting is 
even more important with plants purchased 
over the counter or from a local nursery. Of 
course, I realize there are times when this 
is impractical and in such a case the pack- 
age should be partially opened to see if the 
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packing material around the roots is moist. 
Always keep the package in a cool, moist 
place. If it is necessary to hold the plants 
more than a few days before planting, they 
should be removed from the package and 
heeled-in or buried in soil. 

The planting operation is simple but it 
needs to be well done. Be sure to keep the 
roots of the bushes to be planted protected 
from drying out. I like to keep them well 
wrapped in moist burlap. Some gardeners 
set them in a pail of water. Personally, I 
find it more difficult to set out a plant if the 
roots are wet. 

At this time the plants should be care- 
fully inspected. Unless they were pre- 
pruned at the nursery, the tops should be 
cut back to nine to 12 inches above the 
union. All the small, weak canes should be 
removed as well as any that are bruised or 
broken. The top cut on the main canes that 





are left on the plant should be made about 
lf inch above a bud or eye. It’s a good thing 
to coat the cut surface with wound paint 
which may now be found in most seed 
stores. 

The next step is to dig the hole deep 
enough and large enough in diameter to 
accommodate the root system. Usually this 
will mean a hole nearly two feet in diameter 
and a foot deep. It is a common practice to 
mound up a cone of soil in the bottom. The 
point of the cone tends to fill in the space 
in the center of the root system and it makes 
it easy to adjust the plant to the proper 
depth. 

There is a lot of controversy as to how 
deep to set a rose bush and the modern 
tendency is to plant higher than in the past, 
even in the colder sections. The depth is 
determined in relation to the union between 
the understock and the scion. This can be 
seen as a swollen, joint-like structure just 
above the roots. In warm climates the 
union is placed a little above the ultimate 
soil level. In cold climates the union should 
be slightly below the soil level. Some gar- 
deners try to replant the bush at about the 
same level it grew in the nursery which is 
satisfactory. It is not always easy, however, 
to determine just where this point is. 

As soon as the plant is adjusted to the 

See page 121 


Rubaiyat, a rich red hybrid tea rose 
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YOU CAN HAVE FUN WITH... 


| Cleft rafting 


a 


By J. A. Eliot, Califon, N. J. 


YRAFTING is not hard to do. The easiest 
to make and best known and most 
practical form of it, for general use, is the 
cleft graft. No matter how many forms 
grafting may take — the Romans are said 
to have had 50 — the fundamental princi- 
ple underlying all is that of uniting the 
cambium of the cion with that of the stock 
so that food supplies can be conducted from 
the one to the other. For it is through the 
cambium layer that a tree is fed, and if the 
cambium of the cion can be united with 
that of the stock, food will flow up into the 
cion and it will grow just as if it had never 
been cut away from its original source of 
supply. 

The cambium is the green layer between 
bark and wood. As viewed in the top of a 
stock about to be grafted early in the sea- 
son, it is not sharply defined but is rather 
indefinite; at that time the grafter has to do 
a good deal of estimating as to just where 
the cambium is. Nevertheless, that is the 
best time for the cleft graft because under 
those conditions the bark sticks tight to the 
wood — an essential for the cleft graft. 
Later in the season — generally about 
midspring — the cambium presents a defi- 
nite line, and that indicates that the bark is 
likely to slip and, if it does, the cleft grafting 
season is over. 

Now for the tools to do the job. Common 
carpentry tools can be used but for the 
man who wants the pleasure and conven- 
ience of the right thing there are four items 
he will enjoy: a good grafting mallet, a 
grafting chisel with a high quality white 
handle (so it is easy to find), a horticultural 
knife, and a wedge for stocks that are 
too small for the wedge on the grafting 
chisel. 

The mallet can be made from a hard 
wood like dogwood. It should be shaped 
liked a short thick policeman’s club and 
should have a knob like that on a bowling 
pin with a rawhide lace through the knob to 
permit hanging from the wrist. The grafting 
chisel designed by the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station is a joy forever; it is rather 
expensive because it has to be made to 
order but write them at New Brunswick, 
N. J. The wedge for small stocks (Fig. 8) 
can be made by a blacksmith out of an old 
flat file; it is a splendid tool. A substitute for 
it can be a screwdriver, and for using on the 
big stocks, a cold chisel. 

A sensational new development is coming 
in brush waxes but it may not be on the 
market till next year. Meanwhile, however, 
if we all ask for it at our seedhouses we may 
speed up its arrival. It is an asphalt emul- 
sion that requires no melting pot; I hada 
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preview trial and it, looks as if it will put all 
other brush waxes out of business. I prefer a 
brush wax because hand wax is so messy. 
A list of prospective manufacturers of the 
new product can probably be had from the 
Michigan Agricultural College at East 
Lansing, where Professor Cardinell devel- 
oped the formula. Apparently, we of the 
stock and cion are going to owe a big debt 
of gratitude to this man, for a practical 
brush wax that could be used without 
heating has been a long-felt need. Until the 
new product is available however, we will 
probably have to be content with hand wax. 
Paraffin, melted and kept liquid by setting 
the container in hot water, can be used as a 
brush wax but it flakes off later in the season 
and has to be renewed. 

Cion wood is one-year wood from the 
tips of branches or from suckers near the 
center of the tree. The term cion wood 
means the wood before it has been cut into 
cions and it must be cut before its buds 
start. Started buds are the most common 
cause of graft failures. It can be used the 
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day it is cut — which is probably the best 
of all times to use it — or it can be wrapped 
in wax paper and stored in the refrigerator 
where it will keep for several weeks. To 
many readers this will mean cut your cion 
wood NOW. 

In choosing the place to put the graft use 
an upright-growing limb preferably less 
than two inches thick; grafts on larger 
limbs are almost sure to be blown off when 
they grow to big size. The graft should not 
be heavily shaded because it is like a plant 
and needs light to grow. On the other hand, 
a stock of large size needs some shade to 
protect it from being burned and killed by 
the sun. This is because the thick limbs of a 
tree are not equipped to resist the sun; they 
depend on the shade of the overhead branches 
and when this is removed in preparing for 
the graft, they are in danger. A leafy branch 
should be bent over such stocks to protect 
them till the grafts start. 

Saw the limb at a place where a long 
straight split can be made. In splitting 
large stocks keep in mind that these stocks 
are likely to close too hard on a cion and 
crush and kill it. To avoid this make the 
split extra deep so that when the jaws close 
the pressure will be just enough to hold the 
cions. The thickness of the cion is ‘often 
given as a quarter inch. I think that is too 
thick because it opens the cleft too wide 
and makes too long a split necessary;’ if 
thick cions are used the part that is to be 
inserted should be thinned to three-six- 
teenths. 

See page 117 
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See text for details of this cleft grafting diagram 
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By J. H. Pfaltzgraff, York, Pa. 


HE dahlia was discovered in the moun- 

tains of Mexico in the sixteenth century 
by a Spanish physician. Unlike many plants, 
the dahlia had been hybridized and culti- 
vated for centuries before its discovery. 
The beauty-loving old Aztecs had so devel- 
oped the dahlia for unusual forms and 
colors that, even today, we are undecided 
which of various wild species were its 
ancestors. Some two centuries later — 
about 1789 — plants and seeds were first 
sent to various parts of Europe. Some of 
these plants and seeds went to Andreas 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist and student of 
the great Linnaeus. Dahl became so inter- 
ested in the plant and so identified with its 
culture and development, that later, in his 
honor, the name Dahlia was given to the 
genus. 

Once introduced into European society, 
the dahlia quickly gained in popularity 
and became the fashion. The nobility must 
have taken great pleasure in growing and 
exhibiting the dahlia. Dahlia societies were 
formed and in 1833 it became the fashion 
for one group to challenge another group to 
exhibit. In 1835, a year in which over 700 
varieties of dahlias were offered in the 
trade lists, flower shows were very ad- 
vanced. These shows had originated in the 
local taverns long before 1800. In the mel- 
lowed oak-timbered rooms, groups of flo- 
rists would gather and appraise the new 
introductions over a bowl of punch or such 
liquid refreshment. From the tavern to the 
tent was the next step in exhibitions. Many 
exhibitions were exclusively for dahlias. 
Perfect outline and petal formation re- 
ceived the highest awards. Dahlia society 
members would meet at these shows and 
pass judgment on new seedlings. 

The dahlia has come far since those long- 
ago days. Modern hybridists have made 
available a wide variety of interesting 
shades and forms. 

Few modern gardeners ever consider the 
thought of growing dahlias from seed. Yet 
it is both easy and fascinating and there is 
always the thrill of surprise when a new 
bud opens. What color will it be? Will it be 
single or double, and of what form? Single 
and small flowered varieties reproduce 
fairly true to color and type, but there are 
always surprises. Large flowered double 
types can be expected to produce some 
single and semi-doubles, but they will all 
prove fascinating to the gardener and his 
friends. 

Seeds of the tall dahlias, such as the large 
flowered exhibition types, should be started 
early indoors. The seed flats should be filled 
with a good soil. One part good garden 
loam, one part leaf mold or peat moss, and 
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one part sand, screened through a one 
fourth inch mesh screen has proven excel- 
lent for dahlia seeds as well as most other 
flower and vegetable seeds. 

The flats should be placed where they 
have good light and even, moderate temper- 
ature. It is wise to cover the seed flats with 
glass, until the dahlia seeds have germinated 
and made a healthy start. Space the seeds 
carefully, allowing enough distance so that 
each plant can be lifted for transplanting 
with a ball of soil around its roots. Be sure 
your seed flats are kept sufficiently moist 
for dahlia seedlings require plenty of mois- 
ture to thrive but will not endure for long, 
soil that is kept soggy-wet. Flats kept moist 
by wick-watering are ideal for dahlia 
seedlings. 

The seed of the dwarf varieties and many 
of the cactus flowered, pompon and decora- 
tive varieties may be sown out-of-doors 
when the soil has become thoroughly warm. 
The garden soil should be well prepared 
and kept properly watered. The tiny 
seedlings should never become dry or it may 
mean their death. But remember that 
dahlias, however variable, need soil that is 
well drained. In wet, heavy, poorly drained 
soils where water settles, dahlias cannot 
thrive and will almost surely die. 

Be careful not to overcrowd your dahlia 
seedlings. They look very tiny when they 
push through the garden soil and unfold 
their tiny leaves in the warm sunshine, but 
with proper care they soon become very 
sizeable garden plants, even the first season 
when they are developing from seed to 
tuber. From three to four feet between 
plants is advisable for the taller varieties 
and somewhat less for the smaller and 
dwarf kinds. It is better to have too much 
space between dahlias than too little. 

A seedling dahlia, grown under favorable 
conditions, will bloom satisfactorily and by 
the end of the growing season will have 
developed from three to eight tubers. The 
size of the clump of tubers depends on the 
variety of dahlia as well as on the care. 
Some dahlias naturally form more tubers 
than others. These seedling tubers are usu- 
ally small when dug and must be protected 
against drying. They make fine large plants 
the second season which will develop large- 
sized tubers. Sometimes a dahlia seedling 
shows good size and color but poor form. 
If these tubers are saved and given a trial 
the next season they often produce a 
flower of more satisfactory form. It is wise 
not to discard too quickly. 

The fleshy tuber roots of the dahlia are 
very tender and the plants should be cut as 
soon as the foliage is frosted. Cut the stalks, 
with a sharp knife, sickle or pruning shears, 











about two or three inches above the ground. 
Dig around the clump to loosen it before 
attempting to pry it up from any one side. 
This care must be taken to prevent injuring 
the tubers, for if the necks of the tubers are 
injured the tubers will not grow. When the 
clump is thoroughly loosened, lift it out 
carefully in order to retain as much soil as 
possible on the clump. Soil left on the 
clump tends to prevent excessive drying 
and reduces the danger of the necks of the 
tubers getting broken in handling. Turn 
the clumps upside down and let dry in the 
sun for four or five hours or until the out- 
side is thoroughly dry. It is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable to dry anything but the 
surface of the tubers and the soil. If the 
weather is rainy, keep the clumps of tubers 
in a well-ventilated, dry place for a day or 
two to dry. 

A potato cellar or unheated storeroom 
makes a good storage place for dahlia 
tubers. Be sure there is no danger of freez- 
ing and keep them well away from the 
furnace. Pack them in barrels or boxes 
lined with heavy paper. Wrapping paper is 
better than newspaper and it is a good idea 
to wrap the clumps securely in the paper 
also. This extra wrapping helps to prevent 
their drying out. I put the small seedling 
clumps in the wax lined brown paper bags 
which come from the grocery store with a 
purchase of lettuce, celery or such. I always 
save these bags for my seedling dahlia 
clumps and have found them excellent for 
this purpose. 

Inspect the tubers often to be sure they 
are keeping well. If you find them too dry 
and starting to shrivel, sprinkle the packing 
material with water occasionally, but be 
careful not to make it too damp, for too 
much moisture will cause the tubers to rot. 
Storage temperatures of not more than 55° 
and not less than 40° are best for dahlias. 

Do not divide the dahlia tubers in the 
Fall after digging. Store the clumps whole 
and in the Spring at planting time use a 
sharp knife and cut so that each division 
consists of one good eye on a substantial 
rootstock or tuber, making sure the neck of 
the tuber is undamaged. 


Hingham Society 

The Hingham Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society will hold two more Winter 
meetings. On March 8, Louis F. Norwood, 
Jr., associate county agent of Plymouth 
County, will speak on “Soil Preparation, 
Fertilizing and Spraying”. During the 
week of April 24, a symposium will be held 
on what and when to plant exhibition fruits, 
vegetables and flowers. The forum will be 
led by L. G. Bruggemann, Sidney Kimpton, 
Harold Nelson, Veasey Peirce and Harold 


Ross. 


Colletia armata, a stiff, spiny shrub from 
southern Chile, produces white, lily-of-the- 
valley-like blossoms in May. It is grown 
chiefly as a curiosity under glass or out-of- 
doors in California and other warm regions. 
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IF YOU TAKE CARE, YOU TOO, CAN... 


Garden in the a 


By Emily Seaber Parcher, West Newton, Mass. 


OU can garden in the shade even though 

you have numerous trees in your yard. 
The shade of trees is actually what some 
plants desire, while others will tolerate some 
shade. Such trees as oaks, tulip trees, elms, 
and most of the needled evergreens have 
fairly deep roots which you can learn to 
avoid when you garden at their feet. Care 
must be taken, however, to give both trees 
and plants adequate moisture, good air cir- 
culation, and plenty of humus. I have found 
that in depriving plants of sunlight, I must 
give them other vital elements in abun- 
dance. The one element most necessary is 
humus, or organic-composted material, as 
it not only offers plenty of plant food, but is 
excellent for retaining moisture. 

Among my first shade-loving plants were 
coral bells, Heuchera, Pulmonaria, Primula, 
and Filipendula hexapetala. 

I not only love the different blossoms 
but the foliage as well. The leaves of each 
plant offer interesting form and variety 
long after the blossoms have disappeared. 
However, when I first started my present 
garden, 12 years ago, my soil was little 
more than hardpan and I had to place each 
of the above plants in that or do without 
them altogether. All were attacked by cut- 
worms in great numbers. Bloom was sparse 
and none of them thrived. The little prim- 
ulas actually gave up the ghost and a kind 
friend offered more, saying she couldn’t 
understand why I had so much trouble 
primulas were easy to grow. 

Having learned the value of humus, I set 
the plants in about two cups of good garden 
soil completely surrounded by organic 
material that was only half decomposed; 
that is, it had been in the humus pile only a 
few months. Thus, I knew there would be 
more food available by the time the plant 
had used up what nourishment it had in its 
immediate environment. So great was the 
success of the primulas — with large sturdy 
leaves and nary a sign of cutworm nibblings 
— that I hastened to set other rock garden 
perennials into a home surrounded by 
humus. Now the little coral bells stand on 
stems three feet high and bloom a second 
time, though some of them receive no direct 
sunlight at all. Filipendula hexapetala and 
Pulmonaria are just as strong and sturdy. 

Little woodland wild flowers like the 
shade but many of these demand an acid 
soil. However, some plants that were 
originally considered “wild”, have now 
become so accepted in the garden that they 
are garden flowers. Such a one is Mertensia, 
or Virginia blue-bells. The corms must be 
planted the previous Autumn. In early 
Spring they send up one, two, or three 
shoots from the same source, and in a mat- 
ter of weeks they are one to two feet high, 
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showing cheery pink buds, which open to 
blue flowers, similar to those of Pulmonaria. 

Other once-wild flowers are the two 
bleeding hearts: Dicentra spectabilis, with 
rows of miniature heart-blossoms, and 
D. eximia, with fern-like foliage. Both like 
the shade, with D. eximia actually growing 
better in it, if given enough humus and 
moisture. D. spectabilis blooms in either sun 
or shade, but some people say that partial 
shade above it allows the foliage to remain 
longer in good condition. 

Most of the Spring-flowering bulbs will 
endure a great deal of shade. I have daffo- 
dils planted under a witch-hazel tree that 
stands, in turn, under an oak, so the shade 
is very dense during the Summer. Yet each 
Spring, before the leaves unfold, this small 
area of about 60 square feet is gay and 
cheery with yellow blossoms. Tulips seem 
to require more sun than other spring bulbs, 
but wood hyacinths will bloom prolifically 
when tucked in under a jungle of leafy 
boughs. They multiply quickly and have to 
be divided every other year. 

At least one ground cover seems in de- 
mand in every garden, and many people 
want something that blooms. Again, if it’s 
maple or beech trees you are planting under, 
Pachysandra is about the only thing that 


is satisfactory. Even if you feed the soil 
abundantly, the roots of these trees only 
come to the surface for more. However, I 
believe in experimenting. What does poorly 
under some circumstances, sometimes does 
well under a different set, and you never 
know until you try what will grow — and 
where — in your own garden. 

I have had fairly good luck with Phlox 
stolonifera under maple trees, although it 
does much better under shrubs and in the 
shade of my house. It is a creeping plant, 
with a half-evergreen leaf and flat clusters 
of fragrant blossoms in Spring. Delicate 
and thoroughly delightful, it blooms in sun 
and shade alike. There is Ajuga too, with its 
neat rosettes of leaves and purple spikes of 
bloom; and periwinkle, Vinca minor, fa- 
miliar to everyone, extremely hardy and 
thoroughly satisfactory, particularly if you 
like its evergreen carpet for Winter color. 
Tris cristata is a delight for shady and barren 
places. I use it over and near rocks that send 
their backs too close to the surface of the 
garden to allow for other plantings. 

Perennials like phlox, roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, iris, dictamnus, will all endure and 
offer blossoms in the shade, but you must 
experiment with them. I have chrysanthe- 
mums growing with no direct sunlight at all; 
vet they seem to bloom as satisfactorily as 
some in the sun. My rose garden, which was 
planted to receive seven to eight hours of 
sunlight a day, now gets only about four 
hours. Yet the plants are healthy. 

There are other perennials that endure 
and blossom in the shade: evening prim- 
many varieties of //osta, which I 
never appreciated until I had so many trees, 


roses; 


and astilbe. 





Primula nutans will thrive in the shade 
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FOR THE NEW HOME OWNER .. 
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By DonaldWyman, Arnold Arboretum 


T USED to be that the silver maple, 

Carolina poplar, and Lombardy poplar 
were widely planted trees on both large 
estates and small gardens. Now, with the 
tremendous amount of plant material avail- 
able from our commercial nurseries, we do 
not rely on these trees — in fact we seldom 
plant them any more in New England. The 
new property holder, moving into a small 
house, is confronted with the problem of 
selecting plants for his small garden which 
will remain in scale with a minimum amount 
of attention. This is especially true of the 
trees he selects, both the specimen trees 
planted for beauty and the ones he wishes 
to plant for shade. 

There is an excellent group of small trees, 
very ornamental, that do not grow much 
over 20-25 feet high at maturity, and it is 
some of these which should be kept in mind 
when it comes time to select trees for the 
small place. 

First and foremost, flowering trees are 
excellent, especially those which have orna- 
mental fruits. Admittedly, there are spots 
where such trees are undesirable and mere 
shade trees are wanted, but trees with 
bright flowers (and fruits if possible) are 
first on the list for consideration. 

The oriental crab apples should be given 
primary consideration, for they fill all the 
qualifications for the small garden. Many of 
them seldom grow over 25’ tall. They are 
available from most nurseries and can be 
selected by variety, with flowers ranging 
from pure white to deepest red. Some are 
very dense and mounded in habit, like the 
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Dorothea is a new crab apple introduced by the Arboretum 


Arnold crab, Malus arnoldiana, and the 
new double-flowered “Katherine”. Others 
are fairly tall and upright like the cut- 
leaved crab, M. toringoides, which has such 
beautiful red and yellow pear-shaped fruits 
in the Fall. Some are pendulous like “‘Oeko- 
nomierat Echtermeyer”, or “Pink Weeper”’. 

The Lemoine crab, M. purpurea lemoinei, 
is perhaps the darkest of all in flower, with 
rich dark-red blossoms followed by purplish- 
red fruits. The tea crab, M. hupehensis, is 
noted for its picturesque fan-shaped method 
of branching and is used frequently as a 
specimen for this purpose. There are several 
hundred other crabs being grown in this 
country, and one would do well to study 
the colors, forms and fruits of these (some 
have fruits making excellent jellies) to find 
just the right one for the right place. The 
most recent introduction into this group is 
one called “‘Dorothea”, a splendid tree 
with pale-pink double flowers at least two 
inches in diameter. In the Fall the fruits are 
a brilliant yellow, about 1 inch in diameter, 
making it one of the most outstanding crab 
apples for Spring and Fall being grown 
today. 

The flowering dogwood, Cornus florida, 
native throughout the eastern United 
States, is perhaps the one outstanding 
native American tree for the small garden. 
Beautiful every season of the year, in 
flower, in fruit, and in exquisite, scarlet 
Autumn color, it fits well on the small place, 
particularly because of its horizontal 
branching character. Its Asiatic cousin, 
Cornus kousa, blooms a month later, and 
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although not as hardy, has many of its 
good points. 

The southern sour-wood, Oxydendrum 
arboreum, might well be mentioned. Its 
glossy green, laurel-like leaves are excellent 
all Summer long, and its terminal, nodding 
flower clusters are especially welcome at 
Summer’s end, when they are followed by 
some of the most brilliant scarlet Autumn 
color of any of the woody plants, especially 
if it is grown in the full sun. The seed clus- 
ters, although not particularly ornamental 
do add interest to the tree for several 
months. 

Two of the hawthorns should be men- 
tioned, namely, the Washington thorn, 
Crataegus phaenopyrum, and the cockspur 
thorn, C. crus-galli. The former is upright 
in habit, bearing white flowers in mid-May 
and small bright red fruits in the Fall 
(brilliant red Autumn color as well) which 
remain on the plant all Winter long. The 
cockspur thorn has flowers that are just as 
good, but its foliage is a glossy green, and 
its fruits are larger though not as brilliantly 
colored, nor do they remain on the tree as 
long. However, it frequently does have a 
horizontal branching habit which adds 
much to its general effectiveness the year 
around. 

The silk-tree, Albizzia julibrissin rosea, 
the hardy form that grows in the Arnold 
Arboretum, can be recommended with 
caution. Once established this small-leaved 
specimen is conspicuous all Summer long 
for its feathery white and pink flower 
clusters, but it is very hard to establish at 
first. There are hundreds of seedlings grow- 
ing in our nurseries now, and we are trying 
to select those which are most hardy in 
order to propagate them asexually and dis- 
tribute them to the trade. I understand 
that Robert Moses, New York’s Park 
genius, is going to plant several hundred 
along one of the parkways in New York 
next Spring. If he does, and if they grow 
well, many people are going to want them. 

Several of the magnolias are desirable, 
especially the varieties of the saucer mag- 
nolia, Magnolia soulangeana, and the star 
magnolia, M. stellata. The latter is the 
hardiest of all the magnolias and is fre- 
quently blessed with a bronze Autumn 
color. The early flowering cherries have 
been used on small properties, especially the 
higan cherry, Prunus subhirtella, and the 
Yoshino cherry, P. yedoensis. 

The goldenrain tree, Koelreuteria panic- 
ulata, might be considered if it is remem- 
bered that its large terminal spikes of small 
yellow flowers that appear in the early 
Summer, and possibly its conspicuous pod- 
like fruits, are its only qualities of merit. 

The Japanese snowbell, Styrax japonica, 
could also be considered. It grows twice as 
broad as it does tall, is very dense in habit, 
and in May is covered with small, pendu- 
lous, bell-like white flowers before the leaves 
appear, thus giving it a distinctive grace 
all its own. 

For just shade, when bright flowers and 
fruits are not wanted, the amur maple, 
Acer ginnala, and one of the hardier forms 
of the Japanese maples might be suggested. 
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PLANTS FOR BETWIXT AND BETWEEN .. . 


Marginal Aquatics 


By Richard Leon Spain, Bentonville, Ark. 


ATER LILIES play starring roles in 

most pool plantings. Where space per- 
mits the use of companion material, they 
deserve a carefully chosen supporting cast 
of shallow water plants to add variety and 
complete the picture. These interesting 
acquatics are especially adapted to the 
marginal waters of naturalistic pools and of 
natural ponds included in the garden area, 
but can be grown in deeper water by plant- 
ing them in boxes or large pots elevated to 
the proper height. A soil mixture suitable 
for most of them consists of three parts 
good garden loam, preferably of a rather 
heavy type, and one part dairy fertilizer, 
which must be well decayed to avoid fer- 
mentation under water. 

When tall plants for the background of a 
water garden are desired, the India ginger- 
lily (golden butterfly lily), Hedychium 
gardnerianum, may well be considered. Its 
leaves resemble those of cannas and it bears 
short spikes of fragrant golden orange 
flowers. It grows well in soil kept wet by 
overflow water, or in the pool itself if the 
crown of the plant is not submerged. While 
it is not hardy in the North, the rootstock 
may be taken up in Autumn and wintered 
in a cool cellar. 

A similar tropical effect is achieved by 
planting the water canna (powdered thalia), 
Thalia dealbata. Its stalks attain a maxi- 
mum height of about four feet, with canna- 
like leaves. Its small purple blossoms are 
borne in long, curving spikes. This plant 
grows in two or three inches of water or in 
wet soil at the water’s edge. It cannot be 
wintered successfully outdoors except in 
mild climates. 

Papyrus (Egyptian paper plant), Cyperus 
papyrus, makes a really imposing back- 
ground specimen, its strong three-cornered 
stems often growing eight to 10 feet in a 
season. Each terminates in a broad plume 
of grass-like foliage. Since it must be re- 
moved from the pool for Winter keeping in 
the North, it is best grown in a soil-filled 
container submerged under two or three 
inches of water. 

In the same genus we find the familiar 
umbrella flatsedge (umbrella palm), C. al- 
ternifolius, with its graceful clump of stems 
and foliage three to four feet in height. It 
thrives in a pot set with its rim just below 
the water line. In Winter it makes an at- 
tractive feature of a sunny window garden, 
where the pot should stand in a saucer of 
water. 

Another plant which may be handled in 
the same manner is the imperial taro, 
Colocasia antiquorum illustris, valued for its 
large leaves with prominent violet mark- 
ings. It grows one to three feet tall and is 
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appropriate for a pool of modest size. It 
likes two inches of water over the soil in 
which it grows. 

The arrowheads (genus Sagittaria) are 
suited for naturalistic shallow water plant- 
ing. S. engelmanniana is notable. It has the 
typical arrow-shaped foliage and its white 
flowers are borne in clusters. The South 
American giant arrowhead, S. montevi- 
densis, grows taller —five feet or more 
when given rich soil — with spikes of white 
flowers. This species is not hardy in the 
North but is easily naturalized in the 
southern States. It prefers about six inches 
of water. 

The hardy flowering rush Butomus um- 
bellatus, thrives in soil kept constantly 
damp or in two or three inches of water. Its 
inch-wide, rose-pink flowers are clustered 
atop four-foot stems. Its slender leaves are 
two to three feet in height. 

Of the sword-leaved sweet flags, the 
yellow striped variety, Acorus calamus 
variegatus, is more decorative than the plain 
green. It averages two feet in height, is 
hardy and should be planted under two 
inches of water. 

The hardy yellow flag, [ris pseudacorus, 
which blooms freely in late Spring, is a val- 
uable plant for the water garden. It thrives 
equally in wet ground and in water up to a 
foot in depth. Its substantial foliage clumps 
are attractive all season. The blue flag, 
I. versicolor, does well when planted in 
about two inches of water. 

Numerous spikes of pleasing purple blos- 


soms are borne by the _ pickerel-weed, 


folia, the 


Pontederia cordata, which grows in water 
two to 10 inches deep. The stems of its 
large arrow-shaped leaves extend to two 
feet above the water. This is a hardy native 
plant. 

When planted in soil of moderate fertil- 
ity, Jussiaea peruviana, the Peru water- 
primrose, develops into a bushy plant one 
or two feet tall, laden with three-inch yel- 
low blooms. In exceptionally rich soil it 
grows much taller. It thrives in wet ground 
or in as much as a foot of water. J. longi- 
Brazilian water-primrose or 
primrose-willow, has slender stems averag- 
ing two feet in height, with long, pointed 
leaves from whose axils the yellow blossoms 
develop. It needs about two inches of water. 
J. repens, the creeping water-primrose (the 
primrose creeper), has trailing stems and 
glossy oval leaves that float on the water, 
and two-inch yellow flowers. While it can 
be grown in water a foot deep, flowering is 
more profuse when it is rooted nearer the 
surface. These plants are tender perennials 
usually handled as annuals where they 
cannot stand the Winters. 

While the tender water hyacinth, Lich- 
hornia crassipes, must be restrained in re- 
gions of little frost to keep it from spreading 
and becoming a pest, its light blue flowers, 
borne in spikes of half a dozen or so held 
well above the foliage, are very effective in a 
pool garden. Flowering is most satisfactory 
when the water in which it is placed is 
shallow enough to let the roots become 
anchored in soil underneath. 

The floating heart, Nymphoides peltatum, 
resembles a water lily in foliage and habit of 
growth and bears daintily fringed yellow 
flowers. It is hardy and is best grown in a 
container with two to six inches of water 
over it. 

Also like a water lily in habit is the 
appealing water poppy Hydrocleis nym- 
phoides, with its mat of floating foliage. Its 
poppy-like yellow blossoms are produced 
freely over a long period. In regions where it 
is hardy it colonizes readily. 





Drawtng by Spain 


The Peru water-primrose, Jussiaea peruviana 
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THEY NEED GOOD SOIL WELL PREPARED... 


Te Vegetables 


By V. A. Tiedjens, Virginia Truck Exp. Station 


EVERAL years ago I was shown an 

asparagus bed that had been in exist- 
ence over 50 years and was still supplying 
asparagus for the table. When I saw it the 
brush was fully grown and looked very 
vigorous. I have been asked so often why 
asparagus beds do not last, that I was 
curious why this particular bed was so good 
after all these years. I believe [ found the 
answer. 

While traveling around the country, I 
have always tried to visualize soil condi- 
tions in a particular region in relation to the 
natural flora on that soil. It is very illum- 
inating to do this because so often one finds 
a particular species growing under condi- 
tions which according to textbook recom- 
mendations should not grow there. “Study 
nature, not books”’ was Agassiz’s admoni- 
tion. It helps one to be more rational in dis- 
cussing plant adaptations. 

I have seen new asparagus fields die 
out in three or four years because weeds 
crowded out or choked out the plants. I 
have also seen asparagus growing wild in 
some regions where one would suppose it 
had little chance for survival. A number of 
years ago I was asked by a canning com- 
pany official in the Chicago area what I 
considered a good location for a large 
asparagus planting. I told him central 
Wisconsin in the sandy loam soils and gave 
him specific areas as well as my reasons. 
It was light soil, underlain with limestone 
rock and asparagus grew wild in the woods 
in this area as well as along the highways 
and particularly along the railroad right of 
ways where it was competing with sweet 
clover. The ballast the railroad company 
used was limestone gravel. 

However, the company took a local 
man’s recommendation and located on 
heavy clay soil, out of the limestone area, 
because it was more fertile and the moisture 
supply was better. The beds did not thrive. 
Later I was asked why it did not grow well. 
I told them they probably had too little 
lime in the soil. 

Coming back to the 50-year-old bed. I 
examined it carefully. It was located on a 
sandy limestone soil. It had been given a 
good coating of manure every year for the 
first 25 or 30 years and after that it was 
given some fertilizer every year or so, “not 
too regularly”, as the lady explained its 
care. Furthermore, she said the bed was not 
cut off completely during the growing sea- 
son. She cut the large spears and left the 
small ones to grow up. Usually by the last 
of June they had stopped cutting any spears. 
In spite of considerable grass and some 
weeds, the asparagus still looked thrifty. 
Several years ago we established a bed at 
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our Station, and being “well informed”’ on 
asparagus, as I thought, I did not anticipate 
any difficulty. We put on limestone in strips 
across the field varying from one to 10 tons 
per acre. The soil is naturally acid. Last 
Summer [ noticed our plants were not doing 
as well as some wild plants that were grow- 
ing among the weeds along the railroad 
track some 50 yards from our demonstra- 
tion plots. I dug up one of these plants and 
found it was very difficult to dig because of 
the gravel and the deep rooting of the plant. 
Instead of the roots spreading out, these 
plants had their roots almost straight down 
and I never did find out how far they went. 
I dug up several of the plants in our experi- 
mental plot and there were no roots over a 
foot deep, in spite of our heavy limestone 
treatment. I looked at the gravel ballast 
along the track, which was six feet above 
the ground level and to my surprise found 
limestone pebbles. 

I was reminded of some plots Prof. T. G. 
Schermerhorn established at Rutgers some 
eight or 10 years ago where he put heavy 
applications of limestone down two feet and 
planted the asparagus roots on top. Those 
plants were far better than those where 
limestone was put on and only mixed with 
the top soil. 

As a result, I tell gardeners to dig deep, 
and if the soil is naturally acid, to mix 
magnesium limestone with the soil in the 
bottom of a trench 18 inches deep. It seems 
like a lot of work, but when you think of a 
bed properly planted lasting 25 or more 
years, it is a good investment. 

We talk a lot about the care of an aspara- 
gus bed, and we do like to see it well taken 
care of, but it seems to me the important 
thing is to pick a sandy loam, well drained 
soil. If it is acid, put on limestone and mix 
it deep. Use it freely. It won’t do any dam- 
age. A grower told me he put on a ton to the 
acre every year for 17 years and he had 
beautiful plants. 

One-year-old roots should be used. The 
roots should be set two feet apart in the 
trench and covered with three inches of soil. 
The plants should be set six to eight inches 
below the surface. Any garden fertilizer is 
good to apply after the first year. You can 
cut asparagus the end of the first year if 
you don’t cut any spear less than a half-inch 
in diameter. 

If you have the soil in good condition, it 
is difficult to keep asparagus from growing. 
On the other hand, if the soil is not right, it 
seems as though the plants do not grow 
regardless of what you do for them. This is 
true of so many of our vegetable crops. A 
well prepared soil is usually an assurance of 
good growth, 











Rhubarb is another perennial that 
responds to conditions favorable for aspara- 
gus. The roots should be set just below the 
surface so the buds will break through as 
soon as weather conditions are favorable. 
Because of the acid condition of the rhu- 
barb plant, people assume it must be grown 
in acid soil, but it will grow better in well 
limed soil. 

Rhubarb may be grown from seed. The 
seed is sown in the Spring and at the end of 
the first year the seedling plants are sorted. 
The vigorous plants which have a good red 
color are saved for permanent plants. These 
are set two feet apart. After the third or 
fourth year they may be divided into root 
sections having one bud and reset in fresh or 
new soil. 

Rhubarb may be forced to produce large 
and long petioles by setting a structure over 
the plants in the Spring before they push 
out their leaves. These structures are built 
of wood, a foot square, 12 to 18 inches high, 
with both ends open. A terra cotta sewer 
pipe a foot in diameter or an empty nail keg 
with both ends open is ideal for the purpose. 
If you have only six or eight plants, which 
is usually enough for the average family, 
the plants may be set a foot apart. Then a 
frame can be built over them enclosing all 
the plants in the same structure with a 
6-inch wide opening over the plants. When 
you have harvested the rhubarb, the forcing 
structures should be removed. Then a little 
fertilizer dissolved in water (a handful to 12 
quarts of water) should be poured around 
the plants. 

Horse-radish may be established by set- 
ting a few rootlets in the corner of the gar- 
den. After the first year the large roots may 
be dug and used while the small rootlets 
will remain to grow plants for the following 
year. A little fertilizer solution is a fine 
thing for horse-radish. 

Dandelions can be cut year after year for 
greens, but I don’t imagine anyone will go 
to the trouble to plant them since the lawn 
will usually yield a sufficient harvest. 


A Good Edging Plant 


A neat, compact plant for edging pur- 
poses is always a treasure in a perennial 
garden. Variegated bulb-grass, or oat-grass, 
is useful for that purpose and makes an 
attractive and unusual edging plant. The 
leaves are narrow, with green and white 
stripes. The plant is neat in appearance and 
habit. It is easy to grow, and increases are 
readily obtained by division of the clump, 
but it never gets out of bounds as does the 
old-time ribbon grass. The small, flattened 
corms, which are like short strings of beads, 
should be planted only about one-half inch 
deep. When the clump becomes crowded 
the corms will be visible above the soil. 
This grass grows to about eight inches in 
height here in southeastern Nebraska. It is 
hardy, but should be watered during pro- 
longed dry, hot weather. The botanical 
name for this attractive grass is Arrkena- 
therum bulbosum. 

— Mrs. Paut Mourpocu 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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M. H. S. Medals 


John S. Ames, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, America’s 
largest, has announced the Society’s medals 
and prizes for 1949 — the major horticul- 
tural awards in the country — as follows: 

The George Robert White Medal, the 
Society’s highest honor, to Dr. Wilson 
Popenoe, director, Escuela Agricola Pan 
Americana, located in Honduras. Dr. 
Popenoe, formerly with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introductions, has developed a 
really practical school of tropical horticul- 
ture and agriculture under the sponsorship 
of the United Fruit Company. 

The Thomas Roland Medal for skill in 
horticulture to Montague Free. Formerly 
horticulturist at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden and presently an editor of Home 
Garden magazine, he has long been a prom- 
inent lecturer and writer on horticultural 
subjects and his book, Gardening, is consid- 
ered one of the most complete guides for 
gardeners ever published. 

The Jackson Dawson Medal for skill in 
hybridization and propagation of hardy, 
woody plants to both Professor Richard 
Wellington and Professor George Slate of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The work of these two men, par- 
ticularly on small fruits, is of great value to 
the nation. Since they have carried along 
their programs on approximately parallel 
lines, a medal was awarded to each. 

A scroll with suitable inscription to 
Haydn S. Pearson for his remarkable edi- 
torials in the Boston Herald pertaining to 
agriculture and _ horticulture. “‘ Nothing 
could be more stimulating than one of his 
editorials on the same page with discussions 
of politics, atom bombs and crime’’. 

The Society’s Gold Medal to Dr. Ken- 
neth Post of Cornell University for his 
book, Florist Crop Production and Market- 
ing, published in 1949. “ This is a significant 
contribution in the field of floriculture, 
plant production and marketing”’. 

The Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase, for 
the most outstanding exhibit of the past 
year at any of the flower shows of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society to 
the Kelsey-Highlands Nursery of East 
Boxford, Mass., for a woodland scene in 
the 1949 New England Spring Flower 
Show — “an exhibit executed with rare 
skill and understanding, beautifully propor- 
tioned and exceptionally realistic’’. 


Glad Yearbook 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
has recently published its 25th annual edi- 
tion of its yearbook, The Gladiolus 1950. 
Included are articles on research and cul- 
ture, 1949 variety ratings, trial garden re- 
ports, and judging and hybridizing. 
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Exhibition of Paintings 


An Exhibition of Paintings by members 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will be held during the month of March in 
the rooms of the Society. This will be the 
first opportunity given to all members of 
the Society to display their talents in this 
field. It will therefore be most interesting 
to note the results in the number of ex- 
hibits, the artistry of the paintings, and 
the enthusiasm shown in general. 


Good Manners 


Outdoor Good Manners is the theme of 
a poster contest being conducted through- 
out Massachusetts by the Roadside Im- 
provement Committee of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. School chil- 
dren from 45 Ma-sachusetts towns and 
cities are now at work on their entries in 
the statewide competition, which will also 
be exhibited locally by the sponsoring 
Garden Clubs. 

The contest is an outgrowth of a survey 
of the clubs of the Federation conducted 
last Spring by the Roadside Improvement 
Committee, which produced a demand for 
more attention to Outdoor Good Manners. 
The contest seeks to arouse the interest of 
school children as well as their parents; 
to develop a sense of personal responsibility 
for the neatness of our roads; and to convert 
the thoughtlessness, which scatters paper 
and dumps rubbish indiscriminately, into 
a realization of the need to safeguard the 
appearance of the community. 


N. E. Wild Flower 


Preservation Society 


Hepatica triloba is certainly our earliest 
wild flower. Sometimes blooming under the 
snow, its stems and nodding buds are 
wrapped in fuzzy furs, as if to protect them 
from the cold. It seems that no two clusters 
are alike and they come in all shades and 
sizes — pale blue, blue-purple, pink and 
white. 

John Burroughs says that there are indi- 
vidual hepaticas or individual families, in- 
cluding those that are sweet scented. He 
says the gift seems as capricious as the gift 
of genius in families. Sometimes it is the 
large white ones, sometimes the large pur- 
ple ones, sometimes the small pink ones. 
The odor is faint and recalls that of sweet 
violets. The gift of odor is constant, per- 
sisting in the individual plant from year to 
year. This would be somewhat difficult to 
verify and would take more kneeling in the 
damp woodland than most of us would 
enjoy. 

The sharp-leaved liverleaf, Hepatica 
acutiloba, differs slightly from its cousin, 
the lobes of its leaves being pointed instead 


of rounded. The round-leaved variety does 
not seem to need insects for its fertilization, 
whereas Hepatica acutiloba bears staminate 
flowers on one plant and pistillate on an- 
other. The blossoms, which must have 
visits from insects if the pollen is to be 
carried from one plant to another to form 
seed, close at night and open in the morn- 
ing remaining open a long time to ac- 
com modate the bees and flies. The sharp- 
leaved hepatica seems more common in 
the West than in the East. 

Though the hepatica looks fragile, it can 
hold its own among aggressive neighbors, 
but, of course, is far happier in a favorable 
neighborhood. 


Germantown Society 


The March meeting of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society will be held on March 
6 at 8 p.m. The flower show will offer some 
rare and unusual plant material, foliage 
and flowering house plants, Spring flowering 
bulbs, amaryllis, cacti or succulents, forced 
flowering trees or shrubs, collections of 
dormant twigs, arrangements stressing line, 
semi-miniatures in a pitcher, arrangements 
in a glass bottle, a breakfast tray with some 
plant material, and a pair of arrangements 
to be used as book ends. Dr. Edgar T. 
Wherry, Professor of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will speak on 
“The Phlox Family”’. 


American Iris Society 


The Merrys of Needham, Mass., will 
show pictures of iris and gardens at the 
March 4th meeting of Region 1 of the 
American Iris Society to be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, at 2 p.m. Also, letters 
from several famous iris hybridizers will be 
read as a timely preparation for the coming 
season. Professor Harrison is donating 
Zantha, the big yellow, as a door prize. 


Michigan Flower Exhibition 


World famous gardens will be featured 
in an immense exhibit by the Chrysler 
Corporation at the Michigan Flower and 
Garden Exhibition to be staged in Conven- 
tion Hall, Detroit, March 25 through April 
2, under the sponsorship of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society. Famous gardens of 
Italy, France, Sweden, England, Ireland, 
the Mediterranean regions and the United 
States, will be shown in an area comprising 
30,000 square feet. As planned, materials 
for these gardens will be imported directly 
from the countries represented. 

In addition to this giant display, the 
Greening Nursery Company of Monroe, 
Michigan, is planning a magnificent formal 
garden to commemorate its 100th anni- 
versary. The city of Detroit, Department 
of Parks and Boulevards, will stage a floral 
display in the form of a formal garden fea- 
turing tulips, hydrangeas and lilies. A 
mass display of azaleas numbering some 
5000 plants arranged in Japanese fashion 
by Dinzer’s of Detroit, will be a colorful 
feature of the show. 

See page 95 
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MARCH can be mean and miserable; al- 
most anything can happen weatherwise. 
However, it is the month when the weary 
whiteness of Winter starts to fade and the 
first, fresh green to appear. Of course, here 
in the North, it will be weeks yet before 
the grass flows like a tide across the pas- 
tures and up and over the hills. Yet now 
come the great winds, boisterous blasts out 
of the West, that wilt the drifts and dry 
the bare, brown fields. 


SPRING may come with the rush and roar 
of wild winds but in Vermont it is most pro- 
vokingly shy and timid — a feminine sea- 
son, contrary and whimsical as may be. 
Perhaps that is its greatest charm. You 
never know what the morrow will be like. 
Today may be warm and languid as an 
afternoon on a Florida key. Tomorrow may 
display shivering crocuses all but buried 
under three inches of fresh snow — snow 
that may be gone by noon. But, for all 
that, Spring is a wonderful time. Human 
hearts quicken as buds open and human 
faith flowers, too — as the ageless pageant 
of the resurrection once again is repeated 
by birds and blossoms. 


THIS time of year, a man is apt to be 
forcibly reminded of his remorselessly in- 
creasing years. Outdoor activity, beginning 
again, makes muscles ache and betrays the 
fact that the body may not be equal to 
demands the mind makes upon it. Yet, 
living where one may look up at mountains, 
where one may hear the wind talking to the 
trees and where one has time to sit and look 
at the world, it is easy to realize that while 
the years take some things away, they also 
add much. For instance, on the felicitous 
side of 50, a man is not so likely as formerly 
to rush about looking for crosses upon 
which to be crucified. We come to accept 
things as they are, being content to do 
what we may — and, as for the rest, tend 
to our roses and cabbages. 

FOR weeks I have been away, living in 
cities, eating foods with French names 
and having heat from steam radiators, when 
I was hungry for steak and baked beans 
and the radiant warmth of a maple-wood 
fire. When I came home, I went out to lis- 
ten to my trees, to look at the mountains 
and as I dropped off to sleep with really 
fresh air coming in like cold water through 
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the opened window, I knew how blessed I 
was. It is a very real privilege to live with 
the majesty of mountains, to look out and 
see woods and fields, to be surrounded by a 
silence accented by the brook and the wind. 


COMING east from Chicago the other day, 
I fell to talking with a clergyman. Natu- 
rally, we talked about gardening and I 
mounted my favored hobby — about try- 
ing to. persuade more and more people 
everywhere to garden. He agreed with me, 
saying, just as naturally, that gardening is 
one of the most innocent pleasures of life. 
filling our souls with tranquillity and put- 
ting passions to rest. However, he added, 
Americans, as a nation, are not yet ready to 
garden — for we are too busy rushing 
around to take the time to do something 
as peaceful as gardening. “* You must show 
people there is money in gardening”, he 
smiled. “If you can do that, then we will 
all be gardeners.” 


REQUESTED to talk to an organization 
recently, I asked for a subject. I was told, 
“Anything, as long as it is about garden- 
ing.” So I amused myself by outlining a 
little address on the subject, “Why Do 
We Garden’’. I said that we garden for 
the pleasure we gain from the beauty we 
create. This pleasure is not alone the en- 
joyment of color and form and texture, or 
even of order as such, but also, and in 
large part, because we build something 
which is in conformity to the world we once 
inhabited but from which we are exiled — 
temporarily, I hope. But, I did not deliver 
this address. Instead I told my audience 
how to grow roses, being eloquent about 
well rotted manure, Bordeaux mixture and 
nicotine sulphate. 

WHEN in New York last month, I heard 
much about the water shortage. People 
seemed to be indignant because the weather 
was not being co-operative. They resented 
not having enough water to wash their 
autos, to sprinkle their streets and that sort 
of thing. I wondered if they knew how silly 
they were. But then, only a farmer or a 
gardener, one with vested interest in the 
weather, can appreciate the value of rain. 
We know what happens when drought 
comes. We know the pain and the sorrow of 
thirsty crops and wilted plants. And we, 
alone, know the delight of the coming of 


the storm that ends the dryness. We re- 
joice with the living things. We alone know 
the value of water— and, indeed, the 
value of all basic conditions which make 
life possible. 


IT IS my personal conviction that an old, 
white house and a few acres of stony New 
England hillside are the nearest approach 
to Eden a man can attain in this world. I 
would never try to convince a friend who 
has a place in Miami, where his porch is 
screened with oleanders and hibiscus, that 
I was right. Just so I keep quiet when I 
visit other friends, as in the altogether 
lovely Shenandoah Valley, on the desert 
near Flagstaff and in the wide-open spaces 
of the hills across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco. But my little farm is always home - 
and when it is heaven, too, I am indeed 
fortunate. 


THERE was a funeral in the village not 
long ago. John (which was not his name) 
never amounted to anything, or so most of 
us thought. He lived quietly and bothered 
no one. Yet our minister had clearer eye- 
sight. He said John had lived a good life. 
“There was very little that happened he 
failed to notice; he had time to enjoy 
things.” 


TRAVELING does have its pleasures. One 
of them, I find, comes at twilight. The 
train goes clacking along and, one by one, 
lights flower in the houses along the way. 
Women, the home-keepers, kindle their 
lamps. They make of kitchens, each their 
own, a little world. The yellow light shuts 
out not only the darkness but trouble and 
harm. It is a man’s own oasis to which, his 
day’s labor done, he comes home. 


FREQUENTLY I am amazed at the pains 
and troubles a few people put themselves to 
so they can have a few growing things. In 
New England, around New York, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston and, most certainly 
around Seattle and Portland, the climate is 
so good that gardens can be made without 
much difficulty, comparatively. But the 
bulk of the United States is not hospitable 
to good gardening. Over very wide areas 
gardening means fighting not only bugs, 
blights and laziness but also the climate. 
How would you like to garden out in the 
Dakotas or in Montana, for example, where 
the winds blow the soil away if you turn it 
over? And, even worse, how would you like 
to garden at Los Angeles, where it seldom 
rains save in the Winter and you must 
water constantly to keep as much as a blade 
of grass alive? You can be sentimental over 
a brave geranium stuck in a tomato can and 
drooping on a tenement window-sill in the 
lower East Side of New York City but, in 
my opinion, gardeners who struggle with 
plants in the wind-swept and the drought- 
cracked sections of our country deserve the 
real accolade. I look at my own lush garden 
among its green hills, with a brook coming 
down the mountain, keeping my little pond 
forever full of clear, cold water. All I really 
need to do is to put seeds and bulbs in the 
ground and leave the rest to nature. 
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N. Y. Garden Tours 

The Volunteer Associates of the New 
York Botanical Garden announce the or- 
ganization of two Spring Garden Tours 
for 1950. The first tour which will include 
a visit to the garden of Mr. Pierre du Pont 
at “Longwood”, near Wilmington, and 
the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. du 
Pont at Winterthur, Delaware, is planned 
for the first week in May. 

The second tour will be to the gardens of 
Mrs. Oakleigh L. Thorne and Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Beck at Millbrook, New York, and 
will include a general glimpse of the Mill- 
brook district. This tour will take place 
about the week of May 22. Each trip will 
be a full day’s excursion and will take place 
regardless of weather. 


N. E. Spring Show 

No matter what the calendar may say or 
what the weather may be, Spring comes to 
Boston just a month from today. That is 
when the 79th annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society opens for seven days at 
Mechanics Building. March 12 to 18 are 
the dates. Amid the warmth and fragrance 
of June, a hundred gardens and displays 
will be on parade for the many thousands 
of Winter-weary New Englanders who 
count this annual preview of Spring the 
beginning of the vernal season. 

The feature of the 1950 Spring Show will 
be a great hall devoted to an old New Eng- 
land village — just as it was a century ago. 
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buds of bright yellow shaded with orange and red opening to 

rich yellow through various shades of orange depending on 
$2.50 each © 3 for $6.30 

CAPISTRANO—Tremendously vigorous; a prolific producer of 

large clear rose pink buds and blooms on extremely long sturdy 
$2.50 each © 3 for $6.30 


MISSION BELLS—A strong heavily-foliaged plant which is in 
bloom nearly all the warm months. It has pointed buds of deep 
salmon opening to non-fading clear shrimp pink flowers. 

$2.50 each © 3 for $6.30 


ALi ORDERS SHIPPED POSTPAID 


WYMAN’S GARDEN CENTER 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
“Everything for Your Garden” 
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From rolling hills in the background, a 
stream will flow down into a placid pond. 
From this a waterfall will tumble, the 
stream being diverted in part to turn the 
creaking wheels of an old-time mill. Nearby 
will be a veritable village blacksmith shop 
—one of those nostalgic establishments 
that are no more. Not far away will be an 
old-fashioned apothecary’s shop — with 
herbs and drugs and all the things that 
drug stores used to have before the pre- 
scription counter was banished to a back 
room. Along the rest of the hall will be old- 
fashioned village houses complete with 
white picket fences and gardens — gardens 
filled with Spring flowers and shrubs that 
grandmother's mother loved. 

Other features and displays will include 
gardens filled with Spring flowers — tulips, 
daffodils, narcissus, crocuses and all the 
rest. And, of course, there will be roses and 
orchids, carnations, wild flowers, delphini- 
ums, azaleas, rhododendrons, cinerarias, 
amaryllis, begonias, clivias, cyclamens, 
lilies, hydrangeas, caladiums, and so on, 
to include a host of flowers — not to forget 
those famous Stone acacias, those flowering 
trees whose golden blossoms fill the halls 
with a blaze of sunshine. 

To make all this possible, in greenhouses 
all over America, more than a million items 
of plant material — trees, shrubs, plants 
and bulbs — are being nursed along with 
meticulous care so that they will bloom not 
any old time but exactly on March 12th 
in readiness for the Show. Meanwhile, the 


Show staff, headed by Arno H. Nehrling, 
is busy with plans and specifications and 
all the multitudinous details necessary to 
transform the bare acres of the halls of 
Mechanics Building into an Eden when the 
bell rings at one o’clock on the 12th. 

The committee in charge includes: Dr. 
Elmer D. Merrill of Harvard University, 
chairman; George W. Butterworth of 
Framingham; Ray M. Koon of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts; Mrs. William A. 
Parker of North Easton and Harold D. 
Stevenson of North Abington. 


International Flower Show 
Several innovations will be introduced at 
the 34th International Flower Show in 
Grand Central Palace, March 20-25, by the 
Garden Club of America and the Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State. For the 
show, the Garden Club of America is fea- 
turing a Civic Center as a suggestion for 
possible use in a small town or city where 
horticulture could be combined with sculp- 
ture and paintings. Visitors to the exhibit 
will enter a public park with its model picnic 
ground and pool containing water plants. 
This will be staged by the Club’s conserva- 
tion committee. The horticultural commit- 
tee exhibit will consist of a small planting 
in a public park featuring a collection of 
both usual and uncommon ground covers, 
together with small bulbs, including species 
tulips. Through the center of the exhibit 
will be an allée of flowering trees. Beyond 
See page 96 
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New Book 
**Greenhouse 
Gardening for 
Everyone,’’ 266 
pages, well illus- 
trated. Tells you 
what to grow and 
how to grow it. 
Order from us. 
Postpaid $4.00 





Double your garden results 


NEW SOLAR GREENHOUSE 


You Can Build It for Very Little Money 





AND PLEASURES 


In’s 4 SPARKLING Gem of a greenhouse 

the new Solar Materials are supplied 
cut-to-fit, ready for erection by any me- 
chanic or carpenter. Widths: 14 or 18 
ft., by any length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. 
long. Free-standing models for the gar- 
den, complete with workroom. Attached 
models for the home or other building. 
Also made in curved eave styles. Avail- 
able with automatic heat and ventila- 
tion. Increases results — makes green- 
house gardening care-free. Illustrated 
folder on request. Ask for prices on any 
size you choose. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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the trees with their fragrant blooms will be 
a small museum in which flower arrange- 
ment classes will be shown. Some of these 
will be done in combination with small 
sculptures or paintings, to give the effect 
of an exhibition in an art gallery or museum. 

A competitive class for terrariums depict- 
ing landscapes in miniature will be staged 
in the museum hall. Dioramas of roadside 
plantings and wood panels with decorative 
designs executed with seeds and seed vessels 
also will be shown. Mrs. James Barnes is 
chairman of the Flower Show Committee 
of the Garden Club of America. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inc., has selected “Spring 
Song” for its flower arrangement theme. 
The daily schedule will be devoted to un- 
usual birds of various continents. Each 
day there will be non-competitive niches of 
interpretive compositions honoring an out- 
standing botanist or naturalist who was a 
native of the continent represented, or who 
did his main work in that continent. Also, 
there will be a terrace table setting con- 
taining plant material and accessories to 
carry out the theme. 

Highlighting the Federated Club’s ex- 
hibit will be a bird sanctuary, a large nat- 
uralistic garden pictured in the transition 
period of Winter into Spring, visited by 
birds that come to gardens at those seasons. 
In the garden will be evergreens and berry- 
bearing plants that furnish food and shelter 
for the birds. Also, there will be bird houses 


and feeders suitably designed and properly 
placed, not only to attract the little mi- 
grants, but to encourage them to stay and 
raise their young. Other features include a 
pool with dropping water to prevent freez- 
ing and a bird bath in the woodland gar- 
den. Important subjects of State Conserva- 
tion will be displayed to acquaint show visi- 
tors with the mounting seriousness and need 
for more adequate care of fast disappearing 
resources. Mrs. Asa W. Jennings is chair- 
man of the Flower Show Committee of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Inc. 


Philadelphia Flower Show 

An “Aisle of the Seasons’’, showing the 
different flowers and shrubs of the four 
seasons, will be a feature of the Philadel- 
phia Flower Show to be held during the 
week of March 20 in the Commercial 
Museum, 34th St. below Spruce. 

The huge floral feature, which will oc- 
cupy both sides of the 350-foot long center 
aisle in the museum, will be sponsored by 
the Flower Show committee itself. Visitors 
will view the spectacle as soon as they enter 
the main door. At the far end of the “ Aisle 
of the Sedsons”’ there will be a 20-foot high 
waterfall. 

Divided into four sections on both sides 
of the center aisle, visitors will see Spring 
represented by tulips, hyacinths, spirzas, 
hemlocks, and forsythias. 

Summer plantings will include several 


types of roses, rhododendrons, lilies and 
boxwood. Fall will be represented by mari- 
golds, zinnias, petunias, chrysanthemums, 
cannas, oaks, hemlocks and larches. Win- 
ter plantings will feature holly, hemlocks, 
rhododendrons and laurel. 


Snap Society 

Members of the recently organized Na- 
tional Snapdragon Society met at the Neil 
House in Columbus, Ohio, January 9 and 
10. The seven major snapdragon colors, 
both the hybrid and free-seeding, open- 
pollinated varieties, were on display. Out- 
standing among these was Christmas Cheer, 
the first hybrid developed, and the first 
ever to bloom at Christmas time. It is dis- 
tinguished by its vigor and beautiful rose- 
pink color. The late Fred Windmiller 
started the development of Christmas 
Cheer and when he died in 1943, his daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Windmiller, left her job 
as a social worker to take over the work. 
The introduction of this first hybrid led 
other plant breeders to work on hybrid 
snapdragons until the number is gradually 
increasing. The hybrid snapdragon has 
definitely made a place for itself among the 
florist’s cut flowers. The buying public 
likes it for its long keeping quality. 

The National Snapdragon Society was 
organized in October, 1949. The organiza- 
tion plans two annual meetings. The group 
plans further development of the hybrid 
snapdragon in color, strength and quality. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1949-1950 year book submitted by a garden club. 





CLAY’S 
(aback! 





This fine English Fertilizer is now available in 
the original formula that made it world renowned. 
For almost a hundred years Clay's has been 


in a class by itself as the world’s best fertilizer 





for all horticultural purposes. 


28 Ib. bag— $4.25 56 lb. bag—$8. 112 Ib. bag—$14. 


Shipped prepaid east of Mississippi River 


Dogsett-Pfeil Co. 


Sole Importers—Clay's Fertilizer 


Springfield, New Jersey 
OS Se ae ee ee 
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It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition ts re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1949 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1950 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1950. 























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK | 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 
issues) to Horticulture. Please send it to: 


IDs ia bank Said shane shave wane Rinaiaad ae Salaam eee aS 
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$2.00 a Year for U. S. e Canadian—Foreign $3.00 
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Garden Digest 


New Pulp Source For Papermaking 

Reports from the Southern Research Institute at Birmingham, 
Ala., disclose that the legume, Lespedeza cuneata, is a new source 
of pulp for papermaking. Currently being grown in the South to 
build up the soil and prevent its erosion, for grazing purposes 
and for its hay and seed crops, the hard stalks left over after the 
seeds are removed, may now be used for producing paper pro- 
ducts of a desirable quality. Paper from Lespedeza stalk is being 
made at the Institute by different cooking techniques and the 
bleached pulp, when blended with longer-fibered pulps to give it 
needed strength, makes a high quality product suitable for many 
of the special uses found for paper today. Because of its hardiness, 
the legume can be grown in any kind of soil as far north as 
Michigan, but its greatest use will be in the marginal lands of 
the South. The deep roots of Lespedeza not only withstand dry- 
ness but return nitrogen from the air to the soil, Chemurgic 
Digest reports. 


Red-Banded Leaf Roller Control 


In laboratory tests conducted at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, DDD was found to be effective 
against newly hatched red-banded leaf roller larvae, with four 
ounces in 100 gallons of water killing 95% of the larvae within 
48-60 weeks. Eight ounces of DDT were required to make the 
kill in the same interval. DDT and lead arsenate sprays were 
equally effective, but DDT killed faster than the lead arsenate. 
At the end of six days DDT had killed 98% of the larvae and 
lead arsenate 95%. The leaf roller eggs for the experiments were 
collected in large masses on fluted strips of cellophane and wax- 
paper instead of on the bark and leaves usually sought by the 
females. Since this insect infests grapes, an abundance in the 
apple orchards of the state has alerted the scientists to make 
preliminary tests. 


Nitrogen For Tobacco 


T. R. Swanback, agronomist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reports that urea-form, the new chemical 
compounded of urea and formaldehyde, offers much promise as 
a source of nitrogen for tobacco fertilization. Although urea 
alone has been used by growers for many years, it releases too 
much ammonia too soon, with the result that too much dark 
color in the leaf is produced. The new urea-form, however, 
produces the ammonia more slowly. When used in combination 
with cottonseed meal, there is a 16-23% increase in grading and 
yield over cottonseed meal also commonly used alone. Mr. Swan- 
back found that the treatment using 25% urea-form and 75% 
cottonseed meal gave the best crop value in yield and grading. 


Disease-Resistant Elm Propagation 


From the Southern Florist and Nurseryman comes the news 
that considerable success has been had in a method of rapid 
propagation of cuttings of elms of recently-found strains that 
were resistant to the Dutch elm disease and the phloem necrosis 
virus. In this method, the ends of leaf-bud cuttings are dipped 
in a powdered root-growth-regulating hormone (idolebutyric 
acid) before being set in the rooting-medium where they are 
kept under a constant water mist for 14-21 days. T. W. Bretz of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and Roger W. Swingle of the 
Department and the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station who 
made the report, say that rooting averages of treated material 
went up to more than 88%, whereas untreated cuttings averaged 
50-60%, with some not rooting at all. The phloem-necrosis- 
resistant elms have been particularly difficult to root by the 
usual means, so the new propagation technique offers new hope 
for our American elms. 
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LATTICED ARRANGERS 


Solve your flower arranging problems 
hold flowers in position naturally at water level 
For the artistic, smaller arrangements the 
Butterfly model, illustrated at right, is a 
4 inch semi-circle specifically designed for 
use on the rims of vases and containers. 
Price $1.35 postpaid. 


The larger, circular arranger at right, is 5 


inches in diameter with arms which can be Ca 
adjusted to fit containers ’ 


and vases from 71% to 10 aie 
WJ 
? 
AN, 


inches across. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


For the complete flower arrangers shelf 
both models provide unequalled flex- 
ibility. We recommend the two at 
$2.50 postpaid. 


na 
BS All our products are sold on a 
S 


money back guarantee 
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e One Essential 
Book for the 


Gardener 


Winner of the Gold 
Medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultur- 
al Society 


Taylor’s Encyclopedia 
of Gardening 


Edited by Norman Taylor 
Mail to your bookseller or publisher 
Please send me............cop....of TAYLOR’S ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA OF GARDENING at $5.00 a copy. 
C] I enclose check [] Send C.O.D. [1] Charge my acct. 


Address 



































THIS 

MARVELLOUS 

NEW STRAIN 
OF 


DIGITALIS 


(Foxglove) 
per packet 40c 


is one of the 
many beautiful 
flowers listed 
in the 
catalogue of 


SUTTON’S 
READING 


ENGLAND 





Send: 10c for catalogue (which 
can be deducted from the first 
order of §1 or over) to :— 


G. H. PENSON, 


Resident Representative 
BOX 646, GLENHEAD, N.Y. 


who carries comprehensive 
stocks of 


SUTTON’S 
BRITAIN’S SEEDS 


BEST 
-—— 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


° 
Strong Field Grown Divisions+ + + + + « 
Spring Delivery «Allegro (Shrimp), Tiffany Rose, 
Rosebud, Sept. Dawn (Rose), Sirene (White), Pepita 
(Eggshell), Avalanche (White), Golden Carpet, Irene 
(White), Pigmy Gold, Sunape (Gold), Zantha ( Yellow), 
Red Velvet, Anderson (Yellow Button), Courageous 


(Red), Glowing Coals (Ruby), Autumn Lights (Bronze), 
September Bronze, Apricot Glow, Longland (Apricot), 
Violet, Joan Helen (Wine), Lavender Lady, Little Bob 


(Rust), Algonquin ( Yellow). Each 25c. One 
of each of the above eee ete $5.00 
1950 © DAHLIAS « 1950 
Cactus — Four Favorites — L.C.K. (Yellow), Dainty 
(White), Flamingo (Pink), Son of Satan (Red). Strong 
Tubers. One of each. 2.00 


Decorative Five Finest — Commodore (Huge Yel 
low), Edison (Purple), Margaret (Pink), Apricot Queen 
(Autumn), Lady in Red (Red). One of each $1.50 
Pompons — t ive Charming — Morning Mist (Orchid), 
Snowclad (White), Edith Mueller (Golden Orange), 
Bobby (Wine), Hazel ( Yellow). One of each... 1.50 
Miniatures Four Dainty — Orchid Lady (Orchid 


Pink), Red Head (Red), Watermelon (Rose), Buckeye 
Babe (Bronze). One of each neh ine wedi . 

JAPANESE ANEMONES — Three Pink (September 
Queen) and Three White (Marie Manchard) .. .. .$2.00 


HAV’ALOOK GARDENS FOWLERVILLE 


MICHIGAN 
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By Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, University of California 


CACIAS are rugged individualists. They 
will often sicken and die under abun- 
dant watering and feeding in a garden, but 
will thrive upon neglect. They are drought 
resistant and many stand cold well. After 
the freezing weather of last Winter in South- 
ern California, the acacias were generally 
unharmed and continued an uninterrupted 
display of golden color. Many species will 
endure temperatures as low as 15° 

The use of acacias in the landscape has 
apparently diminished in recent years due 
to the injudicious use of certain types as 
street trees and to lack of consideration 
of their cultural requirements and_ best 
uses. 

The vigorous timber tree types including 
the silver wattle, Acacia decurrens dealbata; 
the black wattle, Acacia decurrens mollis; 
and the* blackwood acacia, Acacia mela- 
nozylon, are longer-lived than the lower- 
growing sorts. However, these species have 
often broken and lifted sidewalks when 
planted as street trees and have acquired 
a bad reputation. This objection can be 
overcome in a large measure by deep root 
pruning near the trunks of the trees when 


| they are young. Nevertheless, the acacias 


all have some characteristics which makes 
their use as street trees questionable, except 


| possibly on exceptionally dry sites where 


presentable specimens can sometimes be 
seen growing on as little as 10 inches of rain- 
fall annually. 

The small tree and shrub forms are often 
somewhat short-lived under favorable con- 
ditions. However, the beauty of many of 
these amply justifies the planting of occa- 
sional replacements. The knife acacia, A. 
cultriformis; the pearl acacia, A. podalyr- 
iaefolia; and the blue-leaf wattle, A. cyano- 
phylla, have silvery or bluish colored foliage. 
A. baileyana is one of the most common and 
has a very fine-textured foliage. This spe- 
cies has a purple-leaved variety. Acacia 
retinodes, commonly sold in California 
nurseries under the name of A. floribunda, 
would truly deserve the latter name, since 
it is rarely without flowers. Acacia pendula, 
the weeping myall, which is common in the 
interior of Australia, is rarely seen in Cali- 
fornia, but is a small tree of remarkable 
beauty of form and foliage. The width of 
the phyllodes varies considerably in differ- 
ent specimens of this species. Many of these 
smaller acacias are quite useful in informal 
border plantings because of their attractive 
habit and foliage as well as the striking 
seasonal floral display which they provide. 

Acacia baileyana is grown in commercial 
quantities in California for shipment to 
floral markets in all parts of the country. 
Many of the acacias bloom in midwinter 
when flowers are scarce. Acacia podalyriae- 
folia, A. cultriformis, and many others have 


much value as cut flowers. The attraction 
of fragrance is also available in acacias. The 
huisache or popinac, Acacia farnesiana, 
which is a native of the southwestern states, 
is not particularly showy, but has a delight- 
ful fragrance which makes it worthy of cul- 
tivation. This species is native in widely 
scattered portions of the globe, a botanical 
mystery difficult to explain. 

The Spring garden shows of the eastern 
cities have been greatly enriched by lavish 
displays of acacias in pots and tubs from 
the conservatories of the great estates. 
These plants require little heat and are easy 
to grow. Any house suitable for camellias 
will be satisfactory. Although there are oc- 
casional statements to the contrary, the 
plants may be pruned back severely after 
flowering to keep them shapely. Practically 
all types, including the large timber species, 
are successful in pots or tubs, but naturally 
those with striking foliage and flowers will 
give the greatest satisfaction. Acacia ar- 
mata, A. baileyana, A. pubescens, A. alata, 
and A. longifolia, are a few of the species 
which will form good specimens. 

Some of the acacias are excellent for 
shearing, both in tubs and when planted in 
the garden. Sheared hedges and allees of 
Acacia melanoxylon are a striking feature of 
some of the estates in the vicinity of Monte- 
cito and Santa Barbara, California. Massive 
effects in formal gardening can be provided 
in this manner at a moderate cost, thanks 
to the development of electric hedge trim- 
mers. Acacia verticillata, the whorl-leaved 
acacia, and the Sydney golden wattle, 
Acacia longifolia, are excellent for smaller 
hedges and can also be used for sheared 
formal specimens in tubs. The latter species 
combines drought resistance with more tol- 
erance to overwatering than is usual in 
acacias. There are doubtless many unex- 
plored possibilities among acacias for the 
patio garden. 

Cuttings from greenhouse grown speci- 
mens of acacias often root well; but, when 
available, seeding is the simplest method of 
propagation. When old, the seed coat of 
acacia seeds if often hard and impervious 
and requires special treatments for germi- 
nation. The seeds may be notched with a 
file or dropped in boiling water which is 
immediately allowed to cool. These seeds 
will also respond to treatments with con- 
centrated sulfuric acid for a half hour or 
longer. The juvenile forms of seedling 
acacias often differ considerably from the 
mature character. Some retain the feathery 
fern-like, pinnate foliage throughout life, 
but others, including Acacia melanoxylon 
and A. longifolia, lose all true leaves and 
develop a thickened structure from the 
petioles which perform the functions , of 
leaves and are called phyllodes. 
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COCAUATALOGSE 


HASTINGS’ new Spring catalog features recent 
plant introductions along with its usual flower 
and vegetable seeds, shrubs, roses, perennials, 
bulbs and garden equipment and sprays. The 
complete name and address is H. G. HASTINGS CO., 
434 MARIETTA ST., N.W., ATLANTA 2, GA. 

From Canada the PERRY-LEE NURSERY’s glad 
list includes varieties of every color and form. 
New introductions are on the list. The address 
is R. R. NO. 1, ST. EUSTACHE, P. Q., CANADA. 

The catalog of the FLORIDA NURSERY AND 
LANDSCAPE CO. at N. 14TH ST., LEESBURG, FLA., 
contains inclusive listings of azaleas, camellias, 
fruits, flowering shrubs, palms, hibiscus and 
other plant kinds for southern gardens. 

Early flowering sweet peas and other annual 
seeds are offered by wM. ZOOLANEK AND CO., 
p. O. BOX 142, LOMPOC, CALIF. 

For perlagoniums and fuchsias, including new 
varieties for 1950, consult the catalog of jor 
PLUMMER, 115 CHORRO ST., SAN LUIS OBISPO, 
CALIF. 

FIKES’ GLAD GARDENS at VALPARAISO, NE- 
BRASKA, has a complete glad list. Varieties are 
listed according to color and class. 

For the lover of exotic plants and bulbs, 
South African bulbs, seeds and plants, may be 
obtained from K. C. STANFORD AND M. VAN DOES- 
BURGH, BLOEM ERF NUR3ERIES, STELLENBOSCH, 
SO. AFRICA. 

The gourd enthusiast will be interested in the 
seed offerings of G. H. WALKER, P. 0. BOX 284, 
TAUNTON, MASS. Dahlias are also offered. 

ARMSTRONG NURSERIES’ attractive 1950 cat- 
alog is devoted to outstanding collections of 
roses, camellias, azaleas, flowering shrubs, 
oranges, figs and other subtropical fruits. An 
outstanding catalog, cultural information for 
each plant is given along with its scientific and 
common names. The address is 408 NO. EUCLID 
AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. 

Hemerocallis and Hosta hobbyists will be 
pleased with the species and varieties of these 
two genera listed by H. A. ZAGER, 4215 URBAN- 
DALE AVE., DES MOINES 10, IOWA. 

Roses, perennials, bulbs and flower seeds are 
offered in the colorful catalog of GERMAIN’s, 
739-749 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Vegetable and flower seeds of all kinds, along 
with bulbs and fruits, may be obtained from the 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., MORETON FARM, RO- 
CHESTER II, N. Y. 

The catalog of MOLLER’S NURSERY, FAIRVIEW, 
OREGON, is complete with flower and vegetable 
seeds, trees, shrubs, perennials and fruits. 

An outstanding collection of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons characterizes the catalog of HENNY 
AND BRYDON, INC., BOX 212, BROOKS, OREGON. 

The rose growers, JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 
NEWARK, NEW YORK, again offer roses of every 
type, form and color. An extensive perennial list 
is also included in the colorful catalog. 

The herb list of the VILLAGE HILL NURSERY, 
WILLIAMSBURG, MASS., will please the beginner 
as well as the veteran grower of herbs. 

The new catalog of the KANSAS LANDSCAPE 
AND NURSERY CO., 1416 EAST IRON, SALINA, 
KANSAS, contains roses, shrubs, perennials and 
other plants for the garden. 

W. E. SPAFFORD at BARKER, NIAGARA COUNTY, 
N. Y., specializes in chrysanthemums of all 
kinds. 

The catalog of WAYSIDE GARDENS, MENTOR, 
OHIO, continues to be outstanding and attractive 
for its extensive listings of usual and unusual 
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Babe Ruth. Gleaming rose-pink hybrid tea. Heavy petaled, copper salmon 
buds open into huge, velvety flowers. Blooms abundantly all season. 

Tom Breneman. Fragrant, coral-rose hybrid tea whose satiny, coral-rose buds 
develop into exquisite, long lasting flowers. Robust plants bloom profusely. 
Complete listings of more than 150 other splendid varieties including the 
gorgeous new All-America Rose Selections for 1950. Wayside’s roses are all 
2-year, field grown plants of guaranteed superior quality. 


Sous eo { bon So ig lish Asters 


Peace. From early September until late October, this 
sturdy plant is a mass of the most exquisite pinkish- 
lavender flowers, fully 2 inches across. Grows about 
314 to 4 feet tall. Charming in arrangements. 













Plenty. A new giant aster of unusual merit. From 
early September until frost, robust 314 foot plants 
are completely covered with daisy-like, 2 inch flow- 
ers of lovely soft blue. Very hardy. 









Other fine Hardy Asters, including the 
wonderful new dwarf Oregon asters, are 
illustrated in their true colors and fully 
listed in the ‘Aster Section” of Wayside’s 
complete garden catalog. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK -CATALOG 
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Almost 200 pages, with hun- 
dreds of flowers illustrated in 
their natural colors. Thousands 
of gardeners rely on this book, 
year after year, as their source "Ss 
book of ideas and the finest HRenty 
worthwhile new plants. Com- 

plete cultural instructions for 
each item. To be sure you get your copy, tt 
is necessary that you enclose with your re- 
quest 5O0¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage 
and handling costs. i 
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Flowering 
SHRUBS 


PROVIDE COLOR 
IN PROFUSION 










Forsythia Spring Glory 


A brilliant lemon yellow and a variety 
hardier than ordinary Forsythias. 4 to 
5 ft. $2.00 each. 










Mongolian Spirea 
Pure white flowers which appear very 
early —at same time as the For- 

sythias. 2 to 3 ft. $1.50 each. 









Philadelphus Atlas 
A hybrid Mockorange with magnifi- 
cently large white blooms nearly 3 
inches in diameter. 3 to 4 ft. $3.00 







each. 










Hydrangea praecox 


Decidedly the best of the summer 
flowering Hydrangeas with large indi- 
vidual florets. 2 to 21% ft. $2.00 each. 










Hypericum Sungold 


A dwarf shrub with handsome golden 


flowers of large size throughout sum- 
mer. 18 to 24 in. $1.75 each. 










Weigela Bristol Ruby 
A large shrub with sparkling ruby- 
red flowers throughout the summer 
and autumn. 3 to 4 ft. $2.50 each. 










These are but a handful of the more than 
150 varieties of shrubs we grow and offer 
in our catalog. Write for your copy of 
‘Better Gardens for 1950.” IT’S FREE. 













Bay State Nurseries, Inc. 
888 Adams Street 
North Abington, Massachusetts 







Again We Offer! ’ 
NEW 
, NAMED HYBRID HIBISCUS 
g STRONG TWO-YEAR PLANTS 3 


75c each « 3 for $1.98 « 6 for $3.49 
Write for Catalog | 








NEPONSET VALLEY GARDENS 
\ Mattapan, Massachusetts 


=7,98 














The CULTIVATED and 





PROCESSED SOIL 
ORGANIC 
For @ rich green lawn Watch for 
you'll like to mow; our NEW 
For large bright blossoms package! 
you'll be proud to show; 
For fine crisp vegetables 
you'll watch grow and grow! 
Write for folder 24—Call your dealer. 
No Shipments West of Miss. River 





HYPER-HUMUS CO., Newton, N.J. 
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perennials, roses, bulbs, lilies, and annuals, its 


| cultural notations, its inclusions of botanical 


and common names, and its many handsome 
colored and black and white photographs, ex- 
cellent for study purposes. 

Roses, trees, shrubs, perennials and fruits may 
be obtained from the WILLIS NURSERIES, OTTAWA, 
KANSAS. 

The 1950 catalog of CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS, 
BURLINGTON, vT., has one of the most complete 
glad listings. 

A wide variety of vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, dahlias and other bulbs, are offered by 
the HALLAWELL SEED Co., 519 MARKET ST., SAN 


| FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 


NOWETA GARDENS, ST. CHARLES, MINN., spe- 


| cialize in glads of all kinds. Introductions for 
| 1950 are offered. 


BRECK’s new 1950 catalog is complete with its 
usual listings of a wide variety of flower and 
vegetable seeds, bulbs, fruits, roses and garden 


| equipment and sprays. Plant introductions for 


1950 are included. The address is 85 FRANKLIN 
ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

The colorful catalog of AGGELER AND MUSSER 
SEED CO., 652 MATEO ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF., 
is comprised of extensive vegetable and flower 
seed lists along with grasses and garden supplies. 

PORTER-WALTON’sS Garden Book for 1950 con- 
tains everything for the garden from vegetable 
and flower seeds to trees, shrubs and fruits. The 
address is Pp. 0. BOX 1619, SALT LAKE city 11, 
UTAH. 

Camellias and azaleas are offered by MILLARD 
HENNY, 159-B, BROOKS, ORE. 

From Montreal comes the 64th catalog publi- 
cation of DUPUY AND FERGUSON offering vege- 
table and flower seeds, perennials, bulbs, fruits 
and supplies for the garden. The address is 
438-442 PLACE JACQUES CARTIER SQ., MONTREAL 
1, P. Q., CANADA. 

Blueberries in variety may be had from the 
EBERHARDT BLUEBERRY NURSERIES, RT. 1, OLYM- 
PIA, WASH. 

The customary complete catalog has been 
issued by PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 CORTLANDT 
ST., N. Y. 7, N. Y., offering everything for the 
garden, from flower and vegetable seeds to tools, 
sprays and garden supplies. 

The 80th anniversary catalog of R. H. SHUM- 
WAY, ROCKFORD, ILL., lists flower and vegetable 
seeds, perennials, bulbs, shrubs and fruit. 

OAK HILL NURSERY at NEW BUFFALO, MICH., 
specializes in strawberries and other berried 


| fruits, along with vegetable seeds and bulbs. 


EVANS AND REEVES NURSERIES, 255 SO. BAR- 
RINGTON AVE., WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
handles cymbidium and species orchids for the 
home owner. Primroses, camellias, azaleas and 
bulbs are also offered. 

Fuchsia introductions for 1950 along with the 


| old are offered by LA ROCHETTE NURSERIES, 1195 
| STANYAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A wide variety of flower and vegetable seeds, 


| herbaceous perennials, bulbs and garden sup- 


plies are contained in the catalog of vauGHAN’s 
SEED STORE, 601 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, 


| ILL. 





The strawberry fancier will be delighted with 
W. F. ALLEN’s 1950 book of berries of old and 
new varieties. The address is SALISBURY, MD. 

OLDS’ SEED CO., now in its 63rd year, has issued 
a catalog listing a wide variety of vegetable and 
flower seeds. Garden supplies are also included. 
The address is MADISON 1, WISCONSIN. 

LINS GLADIOLUS, COLOGNE, MINN., offer glads 
of all kinds with introductions for 1950. 

The catalog of LAMB NURSERIES, EAST 101 
SHARP AVE., SPOKANE 11, wAsH., is devoted to 
an extensive list of herbaceous perennials and 
shrubs, 
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SUPERIOR 


FROM 
TOTTY'S 


HARDY 
ASTERS 





{Michaelmas Daisy} 


Autumn glory for your garden lies in these com- 
pletely hardy asters. Soft, smoky blue, clear pink 
and white, each a magnificent foil for the others. All 
perfect for cutting. 


HARRINGTON’S PINK — Clear shining pink, 
crisp and bright as an October morning. Large 
abundant flowers on plants growing 3-4 feet tall. 
MOUNT EVEREST —A _ white and wonderful 
hardy aster with painted plant pyramids 3-4 feet 
high flowering right down to the ground. 
PLENTY — Very large soft blue flowers seem to 
mirror the smoky blue of autumn. A natural for fall 
gardens — dramatic effect when mixed with the 
white and pink varieties. 

DWARF HYBRID BORDER ASTERS 
LILAC TIME — Very attractive soft lilac, free 
flowering, bushy habit, September—October 12”. 
NIOBE — Brilliant white flowers, grow to a nerfect 
ball about 9” high, September—October. 

VICTOR — Dwarfest of all and beautiful good size 

flowers, clear pale lavender-blue, charming rock- 

plant — Mid-September 6”. 

Any one of these varieties 50¢ per plant, $5.00 per doz. 
Order now for eariy planting. 


Send for Totty's new 1950 catalog. 25¢ charge may be de- 
ducted from your first order. 


Ap: po 


Dept. Madison, N. J. 
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The Norumbega Nursery 
ARTHUR R. LEIBY 
Landscape Designer 
OFFERS 
Complete Landscape Service 


Display Garden and Office 
181 South Avenue Weston 93, Mass. 
Waltham 5-7285 
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The apiarist, small or big, will be interested in 
the seeds of honey plants — forage crops, shrubs, 
annuals and perennials — offered by PELLETT 
GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 

Fragrant glads may be obtained from o. E. 
SPENCER, ELBURN, ILL. 

EDWIN A. MENNINGER, STUART, FLA., offers 
seeds and plants of flowering tropical trees. 

An outstanding variety of fuchsias, including 
1950 introductions, are provided by YORK GaR- 
DENS, SEA ROCK, OREGON. 

Tender bulbs for pot culture and for the 
garden, including amaryllis, iris and gesnerias, 
are offered in the Spring catalog of cEcIL HoUDY- 
SHEL, 1412 THIRD ST., LA VERNE, CALIF. 

The SMYTH CAMELLIA NURSERIES, LAGUNITAS 
RD., ROSS, MARIN COUNTY, CALIF., has a fine 
selection of standard and new and rare camellia 
varieties. 

Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries and 
other berried plants are featured by the BRENT- 
WCOD BERRY GARDENS, 11620 BARRINGTON COURT, 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 

Strawberries also are offered by J. w. 
AND SON, FRANKLIN, VA. 

Roses and fruits are listed in the colorful 
catalog of the EB. JAMES NURSERY, 8715 Mac- 
ARTHUR BLVD., OAKLAND 5, CALIF. 

The beautifully illustrated catalog of the 


JONES 





To Serve All Year 


The Gardeners’ Almanac. By Edward 
I. Farrington. Boston: Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. $1.50. 


Every craftsman or hobbyist needs a 
guide, a sort of “right hand” on which to 
lean — and gardeners are no exception. 
In fact for many years now, gardeners 
throughout the country have had such a 
guide in the form of the well-known 
Gardener’s Almanac of Mr. Edward I. 
Farrington, former secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. The com- 
pletely revised 8th edition has just made its 
appearance and includes the latest horticul- 
tural information that brings the garden 


English Gardening 
Every Day in My Garden. By F. Hadfield 

Farthing. New York: Macmillan Com- 

pany. $1.75. 

Just how much value the day-by-day 
calendar of work in an English garden 
will have for the American amateur is 
questionable. However, much of the book 
is devoted to general discussions of the cul- 
ture of flowers, fruits and vegetables as 
well as sections on rock gardens, lawns, 
perennial borders, shrubs, tools and so 
forth. The English have a rich gardening 
tradition and their writers have a sure 
touch that is frequently lacking in our own 
writers. Thus, this inexpensive book, now 
in its umpteenth edition (first issued in 
1929) is pleasant reading and, within its 
geographical limitations, valuable. 


Watercolor Lithographs 
Rock Plants. By Arlette Davids. 
York: Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
Spring Flowers. By Arlette Davids. New 
+» York: Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Here are a pair of magnificent books of 
lithographs for gardeners who enjoy paint- 


New 
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your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
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N. J | OWN THI YA depreciation of tools 
— S RO L FAMILY as well as keeping 
Ko your equipment in 
i r Taxus * Upright Jap Yew, 9’/-12” top working order 
: @ Taxus + Spreading Jap Yew, 9’’-12” EASILY 
i @ Taxus * Dwarf Jap Yew, 7-10” ASSEMBLED — Shipped Anywhere from Stock —- 
) Manufactured in seven lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly 
| I Taxus * Hatfield Yew, 9’/-12” All lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of West- 
ern Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre 
> Lining. Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior 
4 $ 3 7 Prepaid, east of the Missis- painted white and slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut 
PLANTS e sippi — Guaranteed to live color. Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 
— Your choice of varieties 
THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 
be 2 $ ORDER NOW 
} FOR SPRING 
: 4 ror $18.50 E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 
OK @ ) America’s First Prefabricator 
— 8 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
: O U OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
227 Centre Avenue, Abington, Mass. Dover, Massachusetts COpley 7-0244 New York, N. Y. 
HORTICULTURISTS FOR HALF A CENTURY atte tint nee penton 
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We Are In Line 
for 1950 


ALL AMERICAN 
ROSE SELECTIONS 


Three 


Each 


Sutter's Gold 1950 AARS 


err $2.50 $6.30 
Mission Bells 1950 AARS 

ME kapkaaeeseae nen 2.50 6.30 
Capistrano 1950 AARS 

Ra dacttaadsecsse “how GIS 
Forty-niner, 1949 AARS 

MOS ccktcecmandenes 2.50 6.30 
Tallyho, 1949 AARS Win- 

id 4. c-taceccoweseeeces 2.50 6.30 
Nocturne, 1948 AARS 

CE errre ye 2.00 5.10 
Peace, 1946 AARS Winner 2.00 5.10 
Mirandy, 1945 AARS Win- 

BOF. cccccccccceccccecce 1.50 3.75 
Charlotte Armstrong, 1941 

AARS Winner.......... 1.50 3.75 


AND OVER 50 OTHER VARIETIES 
OF THE FINEST QUALITY FOR 
NEW ENGLAND GARDENS 


These roses are guaranteed to grow 
KAA AAAAAA AKIN 


Headquarters for Junior Yews. Money 
can buy no better and you can save money 
by buying these unsurpassed varieties of 
hardy yews in JUNIOR SIZE. Enjoy 
watching them grow, as these varieties 
make splendid, pleasing green hedges for 
year-round beauty. 

Taxus media hicksi ¢ Taxus media hat- 
fieldi ¢ Taxus cuspidata tauntoni ¢ Taxus 
cuspidata nana 


A complete stock of full size Yews also 
available. 


Ask for ‘Prices and Sizes 
KIKI III IIIA EKA KKK 


SPECIAL OFFER 


HELLEBORUS NIGER {Christmas 
Rose} flowering plants. 


Each $1.00 Ten $9.00 
KIARA AAA KKK IK IKI 
MARINUS VANDER POL 


Nurseryman . Landscape Architect 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 





NOW! LUXURIANT NEW 


BEAUTY FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


With Remarkable All-Organic Fi 
Plant Food, BOVETTE "a 
ye 


Your living room, bedroom, 
any room becomes a veritable 

garden as house plants, potted plants, win- 
dow boxes spring into full-blooming color- 
ful, healthy beauty when Bovette is applied. 
Bovette is just what the horticultural world has 
been waiting for . . . an all-organic plant food 
for indoor use. Bovette is freshly-dehydrated 
manure from cows producing famous Walker- 
Gordon Certified Milk. Deodorized, pleas- 
antly aromatic. Just pour on plant and stir into 
soil. Contains all the stimulating hormones and 
vitamins found infresh cow manure. Send $1 for 
two attractive 12-02. easy-pour canisters, post- 
paid. (Single carton 50c). Made by makers of 
Bovung, nationally recognized leader among 
plant foods for outdoor use. 


WALKER-GORDON Certified Milk FARM 
DEPT. C-30, PLAINSBORO, N. J. 
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NITROGEN, PHOSPHORUS AND POTASSIUM .. . 


Al qs Cs of * thieens 


This is the first of a very elementary series 
on gardening — prepared in response to 


many requests. 


By A. H. Bowers, Chicago 


HEN the home gardener opens a bag 

of plant food he sees a pink-colored, 
crumbly material. Perhaps he wonders just 
what it is made of and how it is made. 
Possibly, if he is a recently transplanted 
apartment dweller, though a well-read book 
gardener, he has some fears about using it, 
since he read somewhere that the use of 
anything but compost would poison his soil 
and plants. 

Actually, plant foods for home garden 
use are not more “poisonous” to plants and 
soil micro-organisms than ham and eggs are 
to the average human being. Certainly the 
farmers of the United States were not buy- 
ing “* poison” when they used nearly 18,000,- 
000 tons of plant food on their farms in 
1948. 

A typical home garden plant food has an 
analysis printed on the bag which guaran- 
tees the per cent of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in the mixture. Thus, a 
5-10-5 mixture contains 5% nitrogen, 10% 
phosphorie acid and 5% potash. This adds 
up to 20%. “But why not 100% plant 
food?”’, the gardener may wonder. ** What is 
the other 80°)?" 

Part of the 80° may be made up of 
other essential nutrient elements such as 
copper, zinc, boron, manganese, and mag- 
nesium. At least one manufacturer includes 
these minor elements, though the quantities 
used are not specified on the bag label. 
Most of this 80°) in question, however, is 
present because no gardener on earth would 
want to touch a 100% plant food with a 10 
foot pole — let alone put it on his flowers! 

The fact is that a pure nitrogen-phos- 
phorus-potassium combination is a practical 
impossibility. Pure nitrogen is a gas (78% 
of the air is nitrogen) which does not com- 
bine readily with other elements. And 
nitrogen must be combined with other ele- 
ments before any plants, except the legumes 
(clovers, alfalfa, peas, etc.) can use it. 

Pure phosphorus is just the opposite of 
nitrogen insofar as its chemical activity is 
concerned. In fact, it must be kept under 
water at all times, because this dangerous 
stuff bursts into flame upon contact with 
the air. Pure potassium is nearly as bad. 
It must be submerged in oil to prevent its 
combination with moisture in the air. If a 
piece of potassium is dropped into water, it 
explodes violently. 

Other pure elements are equally useless 
to plants for other reasons. The metallic 
elements such as zinc, copper, manganese, 
magnesium and boron would be of little use 
to plants if supplied as bits of metal. 


Instead of marketing a dubious mixture 
of useless gas, a couple of fire hazards and 
assorted scrap metals, the plant food manu- 
facturer offers a safe, clean, odorless mix- 
ture of chemical compounds of the nutrient 
elements which plant roots can take up 
from the soil. The nitrogen may be carried 
by the chemical compound, ammonium 
sulfate, a by-product of the coke oven in- 
dustry. This is a white, water soluble ma- 
terial made from nitrogen, hydrogen, sulfur 
and oxygen and it contains about 20°; 
nitrogen. 

Probably the phosphoric acid in the plant 
food is derived from superphosphate, which 
is about one-fifth phosphoric acid, the rest 
being oxygen, hydrogen, calcium and sulfur. 
(The last two elements, incidentally, are 
also important plant nutrients.) Super- 
phosphate is made by treating phosphate 
rock mined in Florida and the West with 
sulfuric acid. This process makes the phos- 
phate much more available to plants. 

Potassium needs are met through the 
inclusion of muriate of potash, sulfate of 
potash or manure salts, which contain 
potash, the remainder being carrier ele- 
ments. Mined in New Mexico, or obtained 
from dry lakes in California, the various 
potash salts are harmless crystalline ma- 
terials, similar to table salt, which easily 
dissolve in water. 

The minor elements are also supplied as 
compounds of “carrier” elements instead 
of as the pure metals. Common sources are 
commercial borax for boron, and the sulfate 
salts of copper, zinc, manganese and mag- 
nesium. 

All of these raw materials and several 
others are assembled in separate large 
storage bays in the plant food factory. 
Carefully weighed portions of each material 
are conveyed in batches to a rotary mixer 
which can mix one or two tons of plant food 
at a time. Part of the nitrogen in the mix- 
ture may be added in liquid form — as 
ammonia — during the mixing process. 

After leaving the mixer the plant food is 
conveyed by cranes or endless belts to stor- 
age piles where it “cures” for several weeks. 
The curing process allows interactions to be 
completed between the raw materials and 
insures the consumer a granular, easy 
flowing product. 

At the end of the curing period the plant 
food is re-mixed, screened and bagged, 
ready for shipment to hardware, seed and 
department stores. 

So the 5-10-5, 6-10-4 and similar propor- 
tions stated on the outside of a plant food 
package tells only part of the story. The 
rest of it we have told here. With the cal- 
cium and sulfur “carrier” elements, plus 
the minor elements, there is a lot more to 
plant foods than the figures show — but 
it’s in the bag! 


HORTICULTURE 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR CUT FLOWERS 


Up to double the normal life for your bouquets when you 
use FLOWER-PEPS. 


Most convenient to use — just drop in one FLOWER-PEP 
tablet for each pint of water in the vase. No more meas- 
uring and mixing of messy powders. Your flowers will 
reward you with extra days of beauty and fragrance. 
Water remains sweet and clean — no scum to scrub from 
the vase after use. 


Ask for FLOWER-PEPS at your favorite gift shop, florist, or 


department store. In attractive full color gift boxes: 200 
tablets $3.00, 50 tablets $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


Or write for free illustrated folder 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Department H&3 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 











WE MOVE 
LARGE TREES 


and SMALL ONES 
TOO 





Whether it’s a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it’s one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 


CONSULT US REGARDING DORMANT SPRAYING 


We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and 
confer with you about your plans for Spring. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Telephone: Aspinwall 7-4204 
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SPRING 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


Connecticut’s Largest 
§ 


and Most “Beautiful 
Flower Show 


MARCH 16-17-18-19-20-21 


West Hartford State Armory 










836 Farmington Avenue 






WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Show Opens 2 p.m. Thursday, Mar. 16 
Daily Thereafter 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 






Spring comes early to the Flower Show! 
Months and months of scientific plant- 
ing and watchful supervision by nursery- 
men to produce plants, flowers and 
shrubs in full bloom, and the artistic 
arrangements by experts all combine to 
make this show a grand spectacle. 









cAdmission: 


Adults 75¢ ¢ Children under 12 years old 25¢ 











SPONSORED BY 


Che Hartiord Times 


CONNECTICUT'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 










in cooperation with 






The Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut 


The Connecticut Horticultural Society 






Greater Hartford Florists 








The Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association 


The Hartford Branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners 
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Grow and Enjoy Beautiful Orchids in Your Home 


Experience the thrill of growing exquisite 
Orchids in your home without a greenhouse or 
solarium, by following the simple cultural in- 
structions furnished with each plant. Imagine 
the excitement and pleasure of wearing your 
own Orchid corsage, or seeing the exotic flow- & 
ers blooming on the plant where their breath- 
taking beauty may be admired for three to four 
weeks. Lum’s Orchid plants make intriguing 
and unusual gifts. 
Flowers range from 4 to 6 inches in diameter 
with graceful sepals and petals in beautiful 
shades of lavender. Lips are veined in darker 
lavender with stunning shadings of yellow and or- 
ange in the throat. Extra large size plants may bear 
as many as 10 to 12 superb flowers. 

C Vrchids 


fone Cattleya Y laviely 


Lum's can supply three varieties of Cattleya Orchid 
plants, each blooming at different periods of the year. 


CATTLEYA MOSSIAE. Enjoy the fragrance and enchant 
ing beauty of these large, radiant, lavender Orchids in 
your home during the Easter and Mother's Day season 
CATTLEYA GASKELLIANA, During June and July, noth- 
ing quite equals the spectacular display of huge, gleam- 
ing lavender Orchids blooming on this superb plant. 

Order the above two varieties now for assured 

delivery —shipments made after March 1st. 
CATTLEYA PERCIVALIANA. Winter blooming variety — 
shipments will be made after September first. 


Plants are furnished in two sizes, potted in Orchid fiber in hand- 
some wire baskets covered with colored rubber to prevent rusting. 





Large, blooming size plants i . 
$15.00 each........ 3 for $40.00 . Ff j —_ 
Extra large, blooming size plants j j 1890 
$25.00 each........ 3 for $65.00 Cattleya variety orchids are used in 


corsages by all leading flower shops 
throughout the country. We guarantee 
these plants to be as represented. 


LUM’S ORCHIDS, INC. 


ROAD, MADISON, NEW 


No C.0.D. orders please. Express charges collect. 
Send for free descriptive literature 





JERS E ¥ c00000000 





-FREE 


FEATURES a wide range of tested varieties of vegetable and 
flower seeds, bulbs, plants, and garden supplies. Write today 
for your free catalog. 


20 HUNT STREET 


CATALOG 










PLANT THE BEST 
FOR SUCCESS 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT 


AT BOSTON’S 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Seedsmen since 1888 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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GREY'S GARDEN __ 














FLOWERING CRAB-APPLES 











Give a wealth of bloom in May and attractive 
red or yellow small fruit in October. Many 
of our most colorful varieties have Siberian 
or Chinese parentage and can be depended 
upon to bloom even after the most severe 
winters. 


If planted in early April one may expect some 
bloom this season. At this time they can be 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


{ Established in 1832} 


dug with “bare roots” and transplanted with 
little setback. 

We offer a selection of varieties in sizes 4 to 
5 feet tall at $3.00 each and 5 to 6 feet at $4.00 
each, 

Send for our list of these and other flowering 
plants and evergreens grown for vigor and 
hardiness in New England climate. 














Enjoy homemade candy ct the 


FLOWER SHOW) 


Visit our “Cart” display in Mechanics 
Building — 2nd floor — near balcony — 
Mar. 12-18, 


MARCY FARM CANDY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MOV 


i 
2: 
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STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of them 
rare or unusual, in our New Illustrated Catalog 

Ask for your copy . 





REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 





LETTERS 


| Vine Victims 


Dear Editor — Gardeners would be saved 
a great deal of trouble if they knew the 
drawbacks as well as the virtues of plants. 


| I was glad to see Mrs. Faris’ comment on 
| the climbing bittersweet. Attractive as it 


| garden. 
range enthusiastically 


is, it is essentially a wild vie, and should 
not be planted too near cultivated shrubs 
and small trees, and certainly not close to a 
The deep-orange-colored roots 
under lawn and 
flower bed, sending up shoots in all sorts of 


| undesirable places, from the gardener’s 
| point of view. 


My mother said that her mother, out 
riding one day, was so attracted by some 
wild morning-glory which she saw, that she 
dug up a piece and set it in the garden. 
Naturally, that part of the garden was soon 
occupied solely by wild morning-glory. 

My brother lived for some time in a two- 
and-a-half story house m Newburyport 
against which, not one, but two wisterias, 
a lavender and a white, were planted. Up 
the front of the house, clear to the peak of 
the roof, the vines were strung with blinds 


| at all sorts of rakish angles. I also remember 


a brick house in Connecticut where wis- 
teria had wrecked the small front porch, 
and was then engaged in lifting the ridge- 
pole off the house. I remember also a house 
that had been almost completely taken 
over by a trumpet vine. 

A vine-covered cottage is pretty and ro- 
mantic, but unless the owner uses judgment 
in his choice of vines, and sees to it that 
they are kept within reasonable bounds, 
sooner or later he is likely to have more 
vine than cottage. 

One of my garden dreams, in the days 
when I hoped that many things might be 


| possible that haven’t proved to be so, was 


to have suitable places for many great vines 
to display their beauty, for vines have an 
attraction all their own. 

— Race CauGHey 


Antrim, N. H. 


Start of 2nd Century 


Dear Editor — I am again making a report 


| on my 101-year-old Christmas cactus. This 
| year it broke all rules as to time of blooming. 


Buds began to show the middle of Sep- 
tember (I withheld water then), by the 
middle of October the first of 21 opened 
(not one dropped) and it was a continuous 
performance until about the 10th of No- 
vember. The blooms seemed larger and 
brighter — but it was very likely imagina- 
tion. In the 14 years since it descended to 
me, it has-never gone through this period 


so well. After plenty of- water for a week 


| it was given a heaping tablespoon of com- 


mercial fertilizer. Most of the letters re- 
ceived, because of articles of years past in 
Horticulture, are inquiries about the drop- 
ping of buds. A granddaughter (or son) 
plant which is a little late is fast beginning 
to show buds. 


Coox 


— Mrs. Epwarp C., 


| York Village, Maine 


HORTICULTURE 
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Elm Replacement 


Dear Editor — The brief description in the 
January issue of Horticulture of the male 
thornless honey locust being propagated 
by John D. Siebenthaler fails to mention 
one of its most important qualities. It was 
selected originally out of a large block of 
honey locust seedlings largely because it 
had perfect vase form, in fact, the mature 
tree can hardly be distinguished from the 
American elm at a distance. 

With phloem necrosis threatening the 
American elm in the Middle West and the 
Dutch elm disease endemic in New Eng- 
land, the importance of this characteristic 
cannot be overestimated. This variety of 
honey locust (which has been named the 
moraine locust, by the way) is not only a 
satisfactory substitute for the American 
elm in new plantings where the vase shape 
is desirable, but can be interplanted with 
the latter species. Until the introduction 
of this locust the home owner who lost an 
American elm was in a bad spot. If he 
replaced his loss with another elm, the 
chances were that it too would soon be 
gone. If some other species were used, no 
other satisfactory street tree had the right 
vase form to blend in a uniform planting. 
Now destroyed elms can be replaced with 
the moraine locust without loss of uni- 
formity. 

Unfortunately, this tree will probably 
remain high in price for some years: it has 
proved difficult to propagate by budding, 


and cuttings root slowly. However, I under- 
stand that the stock is being widely dis- 
tributed and will be generally available 
this year. 

— R. Mitton CarLeton 
Chicago 


Roving Gardener 


Dear Editor — Your feature Random Ob- 
servations, to say it in the minimum num- 
ber of words, captures, first of all, the poetic 
beauty and pleasure of gardening and 
country life in general, and on the same 
page offers nuggets of practical informa- 
tion. The entire magazine is read from 
cover to cover but I always start with the 
Random Observations. If this feature is the 
work of one man in particular here is your 
bouquet, if it is a collaboration divide up 
the bouquet into nosegays. 

—R. L. Krapr 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


Jasmine at Boston 


Dear Editor — We have in our garden at 
this date, January third, some of the 
common carolina jasmine, Jasminum 
parkeri, in bloom. Its yellow blossoms 
seem unusual at this time of year and I 
think it is the first time it has happened. 

I don’t believe many people around 
Boston realize that this plant can be grown 
successfully this far north, if it is planted 


in a sheltered location. Ours is on the south 
side of the house and has grewn so rapidly 
that it has choked out everything else near 
it. On the same general location we have a 
passion flower, Passiflora incarnata, which 
comes up in June every year and which 
spreads over a fairly large part of the side 
of the house. There is a great deal of satis- 
faction in growing things that are not 
supposed to grow in this part of the 
country. 

— Louis Fasian Bacuracu 
Newton, Mass. 


Chestnut 


Dear Editor — Even though we have not 
completed the first half of the 20th century, 
I did enjoy your article in the January 
1950 issue. But why leave out the demise 
of the most majestic of all American nut- 
bearing trees (in the minds of the boys 
whose life span is like the century — half 
gone), the American Chestnut? It all hap- 
pened in this period and I for one am sure 
that our grandchildren are going to hear 
us spin yarns (about the chestnut) that 
will rival those that our grandparents told 
us — of the passing of the passenger pigeon. 
I prefer no credit but please — a word with 
bowed heads for Castanea dentata, king of 
nut trees! 

— M. S. WaGNER 
Akron, O. 
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A check up of your own 
trees and shrubs now 
would be a wise precau- 
tion. May we bring you 
up-to-date on the Dutch 
elm situation in your 


SWOT OD CWP OOF © 





25 Eastern Avenue 





TREE Vv RGEORS 


This is just one instance of the experienced, under- 
standing service we deliver. Whether it be a single tree 
or an entire estate we know what to do to protect trees 
and handle the most exacting job with modern, time- 
and-labor-saving equipment and trained, insured work- 
men. Let us tell you about many other interesting 
HARTNEY ‘‘cases.”’ 


HARTNEY 


BRINGS 


Longer Life 


TO THE FAMED 
Toll House Elm-— 


EFORE Ruth and Ken Wakefield 

built their Garden Room around 
the Toll House Elm they consulted 
HARTNEY Tree Surgeons as to 
what should be done to insure the 
health and life of this grand old 
tree. 

We cut away a quarter of the 
roots and balanced this by pruning 
a quarter of the crown. Tile drains 
were laid to allow the roots to 
breathe and specially prepared food 
was fed to them. The crown was 
carefully braced and cabled to pre 
vent storm damage and lightning 
rods were installed. 


CARRS CAWLD CARRS CARS CPRINO CARAS CARL CARLES CANALS 


community? DEDHAM, MASSACHUSETTS Phone DE 3-3316 
* 
Ee 
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Lilac Time 














Tue far-famed beauty of Massachusetts houses and gardens may be yours to 
enjoy this May. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has arranged for a 
tour of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Eastern Massachusetts 
during the week of May 21-27. Here is wealth of beauty at your command — 
blossom-brightened gardens at their peak of spring-time perfection, lilacs, 
dogwoods, tulips, iris and all the rest. The Society has organized the tours 
into seven consecutive trips. Reservations, including trans- 


portation, may be made now. For information, please write to: 


ARDEN WEEK 
in MASSACHUSETTS | 


id Pia=l 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue € Boston 15, Mass. | 


j 
| 
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White Clarkia 


One of the most successful white-flowered 
Californian annuals in my New Jersey gar- 
den used to be lovely Clarkia pulchella var. 
alba. Here, from late May into October, it 
graces my Californian hillside with bee- 
shaken clouds of white. Some of the flat 
flowers, which may be three inches across, 
have entire wavy-edged petals but the pet- 
als of most are prettily slashed after the 
manner of the type. When whole branches 
are cut for the house they are extremely 
effective. Seed is best sown where the plants 

$ are to grow, and the seedlings thinned or 
transplanted. Where drainage is good, and 
in light soil containing humus, one plant 
may fill a two-foot square, and the bloom- 
ing season will be extended where there is | 


AT LONG LAST! xtc. 


PERmanent MARKEers For PLANTS* 


Your search is over...here at last, in Permark, is the answer 
to every particular gardener’s dream. 

This attractive and durable Permark label was devel- 
oped by a practical gardener after years of research, 
and is approved by leading horticulturists. 

Permark labels are held firmly at an easy-to-read angle 
by BETHANIZED, non-corrosive steel support and are 
made to prevent turning in the ground, accidental dis- 
lodgement and frost heaving. 

Both sides of this harmonious, grey-green plastic label 
may be marked with any soft pencil and the writing re- 
mains legible for years, yet is easily erased for re-use. 
Permark labels are always clean and free from spattered 
mud and may be quickly detached for storage with seeds, 
bulbs, roots, etc. A trial order today will convince you 
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some shade. This annual will take a good | Somnaname. . 
ol deal of water up to blooming time (in the ee een oe eer a SNE APRN 
‘5 East it stood the summer rains well) but a. Een eon oe coon 
after that fewer waterings are required. Your plants deserve the *PAT. PEND. —— Taledeapt pare reni RS $55.00 











— LesTER ROWNTREE best identification. ORDER FROM DEPT. H 


sip PERMARK COMPANY 
: PERMA st 1 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N Y. 


PLANT 







Carmel, Calif. 


Adaptations of Rhubarb 


Rhubarb is a distinctively northern plant. 





All its adaptations are northern, and it does settee LIAL SMG LEGAL ee LEA stg IAL wee LDL ae VIAL ote, DAY ag % KD pee 
. ’ KO, Frog LO, eng AS a a Se a ve OY SOT SOT SOS &B 
yy "4 sineginilenie matin wank an we on Sonal > LYSEBBEPEE GEG LSID EDO DO DOE RD > 
the South. It does well even in Iceland, ig g Sf d. dN : % 
where the seasons are too cool to allow for %& mprove your an Scape esign x 
any commercial growing of grain crops. In  £% %, 
“A —e ° We 
Canada it is everywhere at home, but is 8 BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS & PEONIES @ 
more important in the cooler areas. Fs i / d ! 
It is not by accident that practically all ES will smarten up your garden: x 
5 recent progress in rhubarb is Canadian. % Make your selection today from one of the oldest and largest collec- 
f I never knew a rhubarb root to die out in 2 i, tions of ‘‘own root French Lilacs” in the nation. Thousands of (A 


bushes, all select stock, in over 75 varieties are awaiting your order. 
Choose from doubles or singles in gorgeous colors of red, white, 
blue, purple, light and dark pink, lilac and lavender. 


SK 


the Winter if once rooted. I have known 
roots to die out in Winter, only when the 
pieces were very small and the divisions 
made shortly before “freeze-up”. I have 
never known anyone to cover rhubarb 


wy 


BRAND PEONIES have been shipped into almost every country in the temperate zone 
We have a huge stock of beautiful clean roots in an excellent assortment of colors includ 
ing red, white, light and deep pink, yellow. 


ae 
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with a winter mulch, even in our 50-below- %} 
zero Winters. {G catacocrree BRAND FEONY FARMS 142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 3} 
‘ >} 29 7 a ‘ ‘ 4 o v2 Q RO we 
Rhubarb appreciates a cool root-run, and | gyseoZeyOHee HAS AS SRS ARSMS MS AS ASAS. O 





should be given the coolest location availa-  _ ee Oe saree ea 


ble. It will even stand some shade; how ROCK GARDENING 


much, I cannot say, for I have never tried | 
it in a really dense shade. To try it under | 

3 Offers you a greater diuenrsity of flowers than 
any other type of gardening on 


a lattice-work shade that would give about 


40 per cent light and 60 per cent shade 
BOX 87, DEPT. C , HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY 


should make an interesting experiment for 
someone in a latitude considerably south of 
> oie 4. 
tot ma Offers you one of, the greatest selections 
Wy ght of Kock Plante tn the country 









us. In our North, it seems to be sufficient 
to reduce soil-temperatures by providing a 
deep mulch of straw. A mulch of manure, 
even comparatively fresh manure, works 
very well too, but one must be careful to 
keep it in the centre of the rows, making 
} sure that it never touches the crowns. Ma- 





nure that is unrotted constitutes a disease 
hazard to rhubarb crowns, and so, if manure 
is used for a mulch, it should be supple- 
mented with straw. 

—Prrcy H. Wricut 
Sutherland, Sask. 


Give shrimp-plants, Beloperone guttata, 
plenty of sun and water. Cut back in the 
Spring to induce bushy growth. 


Send for our new Handbook and Catalogue now. It is interesting and informative. Just 25¢ in coin. The 25¢ will be 
deducted from the total of your first order of $2.00 or more. 


GET ACQUAINTED with these lovely plants by ordering from the list below 
TWELVE FAMILIES OF STANDARD, BACKBONE ROCK PLANTS 
ACHILLEA (Yarrow) IBERIS (Candytuft) ARMERIA (Sea Thrift) 
CAMPANULA (Bellflower) DIANTHUS (Pink) HELIANTHEMUM (Sun Rose) 
IRIS (Dwarf) PENSTEMON (Beard Tongue) PHLOX (Mountain Pink) 
SEDUM (Stone Crop) THYMUS (Thyme) VERONICA (Speedwell) 
These are all dwarf, attractive rock plants, guaranteed to live and bloom 
Any 6 plants listed (6 plants) .... $2.00 One of each plant listed (12 plants) . . . $3.25 
3 Each of any 6 (18 plants)... . 5.00 3 of each plant listed (36 plants) . .. 9.50 
Send order and remittance now for delivery in April, and receive free a copy of our valuable Handbook and Catalogue 


NO C.O.D. ORDERS PLEASE. 


Box 87, Dept. C 
Hillsdale, New Jersey 


Lilium auratum, candidum, longiflorum, 
regale, and speciosum, are some of the best 
lilies to plant for fragrance. 
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OFFER 


42 dozen Rose Bushes, 
Dean of them all. One 
each — Red, Pink, 
White, Yellow, Two- 


toned, Climbing. 
Prepaid $4.75 


FREE BOOK 


Garden Grandeur, 32 
pages of gorgeous 
Roses, Nut, Fruit, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs. 
Order today. 


— 


ARP ROSES INC. 


DEPT. 9 TYLER, TEXAS 


New Kind of 


9 
> S Giant Zinnia 








Sturdy 

= 

SOS Crease. 

Seeds for only 

The long, tlutfy, ruttHed, curysanthemum-like 

petais set a new style—largest of all informal 

Zinnias ever introduced! The graceful scarlet-red 

flowers, 5 to 54% in. across on extra long stems, 

go handsomely with other flowers in arrange- 

ments—make stunning bouquets by themselves. 

A spectacular gurden display. Easy to grow. 
Seed Suppty Limited — Order Today ! 

fm So every garden may have this new Burpee creation this 
year, prices start at 10c, postpaid: SPECIAL, 30 Seeds 10¢; 

100 Seeds 25¢; % Ounce $1.00. Send cash at our risk. 

Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 

More new Burpee creations in better flowers, also 

the new Hybrid etables everybody’s talking about. 

128 pages of helpful facts, to give you a better garden. 


W.AtleeBurpeeCo. 


Address: 446 Burpee Building--at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
















The New Flower for 1950 
You'll Hear About All Year 
Garden leaders are already 
publishing its praises. It 
will be the talk of garden 
fans all summer. Be one of 
them by ordering seeds now! 






















SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


See our: 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT = <opo, 


AT THE eNTMNTT ENTTTTT 





CEDAR FENCES 

All types. Pocket, Screen, Hurdle, Post 
and Rail. 

GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 

Made in sections. Easily erected by 
anyone. Shipped anywhere. All sizes. ASK QUESTIONS OF OUR 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE ATTENDANTS 
Comfortable, smooth, rustic cedar. 

Leave outdoors in any weather. 


TAKE HOME OUR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 





WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. * 767 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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Hardy English Walnuts 


| 
|  Horticulturists are always reaching for 
| the stars — that is, trying to grow some- 
| thing new and better, so when I heard about 
| the hardy English or, more accurately, 
| Persian walnuts, of the Carpathian Moun- 
| tains, which grow into large trees where 
snows are deep and cold goes down to 40° 
below zero, I obtained some nuts from a 
man in Canada who went there and gath- 
ered nuts from the best trees he could find. 

These I planted and grew about 25 

| trees, some of which I planted and some I 
gave away. At last one tree planted on 
high, clay soil, bore about a peck of nuts 
this year, and another tree yielded a few 
nuts. 

The nuts are just like those grown in the 
walnut groves of California and in southern 
Europe, where there was an extra fine crop 
this year in France and in Italy, where they 
are not grown in groves but along roads and 
in any spare piece of Jand 

Here with an elevation of about 800 feet, 
the trees have refused to bear when planted 
on lower, rich soil, which our native black 
walnut likes so well. It is said that some 
black walnut trees never bear nuts. These 
may be male or staminate trees, the same 
as in poplars, ginkgo, asparagus, and many 
other plants. 

Grafting and budding nut trees is very 
exacting work, but an attempt will be made 
to work this hardy Carpathian walnut on 
stocks of the very hardy and vigorous na- 
tive black walnut here. The groves of Eng- 
lish or Persian walnuts m California are 
usually worked on a hardy native stock. 
But the California walnut growers do not 
need to be at all excited or alarmed about 
the producing of walnuts, which appear 

| just like theirs. in the corn belt. They are in 
no danger from any such competition. 
There will perhaps be a tree of the Car- 
pathian hardy walnut here and there grown 

| by some hortieculturist just to prove that it 
can be done. 
— H. Roy Mosnat 


| Belle Plaine, Iowa 





For Tinware Decorators 


Rectangular Lace-Edge Trays 


| Each of five sizes carefully copied from old originals. 
Famous Country Lort Quality. With Sprayed-on 
primer. Please add 8% for packing and shipping; or 
Express Collect. 18” x 2544", $7.95; 1244" x 18’, $5.95; 
914" x 124%”, $3.95; 7” x 9” $2.95; 5" x 7” $1.95. 


Send 10c for Catalog of other Country Lort TIN. 
Decorator's Supplies, and Early American Designs 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


The Country Loft, Inc. 


37 Mill Lane Hingham, Mass. 
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Reavers | suestions Almswered 














At what stage should winter rye be turned under in the Spring? 

When 18-24” tall. In digging in, be careful to mix it with the 
upper 8-12” of soil instead of plowing it under in a layer. 

x y y 

What is Bells of Ireland? 

This annual, Molucella laevis, produces delicately-veined, light 
green bells along branching stems. Also known by the common 
name of shell-flower or molucca-balm, it is of easy culture, grown 
often for curiosity and Winter arrangements. 

ry y y 

How should I go about planting sweet peas outdoors? Fall planting 
is not permissible in our climate. 

Sow sweet pea seeds where they are to bloom as early in March 
as the ground can be worked. Dig a trench 114’ wide and as deep, 
and mix a 3-4-inch layer of rotted manure into the soil plus 1 Ib. 
of bonemeal for each 10-15 linear feet. Sow seeds 2” deep although 
some prefer to place them 6”’ deep covering first with 2” of soil 
and filling in as the plants grow. Sweet peas need full or nearly 
full sun. 

y y y 

What is the right time to graft an apple tree? 

In the early Spring as the buds begin to swell, just as the tree 
is breaking dormancy. Scions should be gathered earlier and 
stored in peat moss in a damp cellar so that they are dormant 
at the time of grafting. 

xy y i 

Is it necessary to start cannas indoors? 

If your growing season is short and cannas bloom just before 
killing frosts when planted directly outdoors, it is advisable to 
start the tubers in March in boxes or large pots in a warm cellar 
or attic. 

x g x 

How can I kill honeysuckle vines running wild on my property? 
I do not want to use oil. 

Spray with 2,4-D when the leaves are 34 developed. Since this 
will kill about 90% of the standing, a second application will 
exterminate the rest. 

 f v y 

I am interested in getting a tree peony started this Spring. What 
are the soil and location needs? 

Tree peonies prefer a sunny sheltered location and a rich soil 
properly prepared by incorporating plenty of rotted manure 
and leaf mold plus a complete fertilizer. Since your plant should 
remain undisturbed for many years, deep spading of the soil is 
necessary. Start in the very early Spring to get an early start as 
tree peonies are generally better planted in October. 

y y y 


When should tuberous-rooted begonias be started indoors in 
readiness for planting in the garden when the weather is warm? 

Start tubers in light soil or peat moss at 60°F., six to eight 
weeks before they are to be set outside. 


y g y 


How much distance should be allowed between flowering shrubs 
to be arranged in a double row? 

Smaller growing shrubs in the front row will need 4-5’, while 
6-8’ is sufficient for the larger growing kinds in the rear. 

y y xy 

What kind of soil and location do tigridias require? 

Give them a well-drained soil and a warm sunny location. 
Plant at the same time as glads and dig up and store in the 
same way. 

y ¢ ry 

What are some varieties of fragrant glads? 

Frilled Fragrance, white; Perfume, creamy white with rose 
throat; Golden Fragrance, light yellow; Pink Ribbon, light 
pink; Rose Gem, medium rose with cream throat; Diadem, deep 
rose with cream throat; Summer Fragrance, dark rose pink. 
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Jackson & Perkins 


Highest Quality Perennia 


IMPROVED NEW VARIETIES and 
“HARD-TO-GET”’ REVIVALS! 


You have no idea how much more beautiful your garden 
can be until you grow these new, improved and “hard-to- 
get” J&P Perennials. All varieties were tested thoroughly 
for easy culture, long bloom, remarkably fine color and 
form. Plant them this Spring — and they’ll add a new zest 
to your perennial borders. All guaranteed to live and bloom! 
Order NOW. Just mail coupon— Shipment made at 
proper planting time for your locality. 


Phiox Suffruticosa— a 
BELLE PYRAMID \ 
Pink form of early-blooming Su/- 
fruticesa Phlox, 10” spikes bloom ; 
first week in June. Individual flo- 
rets, %” to 1” across, hold pink \ 
color a long time. 24” high. 852 ea; 
3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.25 
New Viola— JOHN WALMARK “ 
Striking grayish-lavender Viola J AL ) 
—deeper violet tones at center. 4, i PK he) 
Pert yellow and white eye. Long- 
seomenee. wo mong Fl _ my — ” “3 
BELLE PYRAMID ideal for cutting. ooms ay to ; 
Phiox Suffruticosa Oct. 85¢ ea; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.25 JOHN — 
Double Poppy—SALMON GLOW 
Here’s a double Poppy that blends 
well with any plants. Great quanti- 
ties of brilliant, gay Salmon blooms ™ 
— up te 6” across! Grows 3 ft. high. 
Blooms May to June. 85¢ ea; 3 for : 
$2.25; 6 for $4.25 = 
NEW Veronica Subsessilis— WHITE 
White form of popular Veronica 
Subsessilis, Clear white, with dark 
green foliage. Spike form is grace- 
ful and firm—keeps well when 
cut. 24% ft. high. Blooms Aug. to . 
Oct. $1.25 ea; 3 for $3.15; 6 for $6.25 


Anchusa Caespitosa—BLUE STARS 
New clear blue star-shaped florets 
with white eyes appear as quickly 
as old ones drop off. 15” to 18” 
stems branch freely — loaded with 
flowers. Blooms May to July. 
! $1.50 ea; 3 for $3.75; 6 for $7.50 
New Lythrum Salicaria 
— BRIGHTNESS 
Clear rose-pink. 10” to 12” flower- 
ing spikes are densely filled, last a 
long time. An improved Morden 
Pink. Grows 30” to 34” high. 
Blooms early July to early August. 
$1.00 ea; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $5.00 
New Hardy Lavender 
—HIDCOTE BLUE 
Hardy enough for Newark, New 
York. Silvery green foliage, 15” 
high. Violet-blue flowering spikes, 
30” high. Airy, fragrant, dark blue 
blooms from early July to Autumn. 
$1.00 ea; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $5.00 
Striking Astilbe—WHITE GLORIA 
Feathery white spikes, 28” to 30” 
high. Attractive cut- leaved foliage, ** 
15” high. Flowers are 8” long, 3” ‘ 
, os to 4” wide—as many as 18 per 
HIDCOTE BLUE plant. Blooms in June and July. 
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Double Poppy 
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BLUE STARS 
Anchusa Coespitosa 





BRIGHTNESS 
Lythrum Soliceria 





WHITE GLORIA 








Lavender 85¢ ea; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.25 Astitbe 
JACKSON @& PERKINS CO. World’s Largest 7 
849 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK ‘Rose Growers 

! Please send me, at proper planting time for my locality, 1950 | 
| J&P Perennials, as indicated below. Include, FREE with my | 
| order, a copy of “Home Garden Guide.” I enclose $........ in | 
full payment. 
; Write in quantity, variety, price of plants desired - 
! 
; QUANTITY VARIETY PRICE | 
er ee ae j } 
| | | 
Bae | 
l 
| | I 
| I 
| I 
& | 
| Name | 
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City... ; : eeasias .....Zone State | 
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PREMIER makes 
soil 2Zve 
gardens ave 


© 1950, P.P.M.C. 





Vg’ gy Ba 4 : 
Roots grow stronger—plants grow 
lovelier—in soil conditioned by 
Premier Peat Moss. 
Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97%, organic matter to your 
soil. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “‘appetizer’’ to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 
Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the b/ue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. . 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ‘'Garden 
Gems," is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 


Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U.S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenve East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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THE LOCUST_HAS FAULTS, BUT 
Me i 
sa 


UBSTITUTES for the American elm 

and native oaks as shade trees are being 
sought by many plantsmen because of the 
ravages of diseases such as oak wilt and 
the Dutch elm disease occurring in some 
sections of the country. These diseases are 
destroying many valuable and prized shade 
trees on both public and private properties 
in several midwestern states. Observations 
in many parts of the United States and 
Canada indicate that the honey locust has 
most of the characteristics needed for shade 
and lawn purposes. 

The common northern honey locust has 
a native range extending from the Ap- 
palachians to the Great Plains and from 
Ontario to Texas. It thrives on a wide range 
of soils. Under conditions of high fertility 
and adequate moisture, it grows rapidly 
and in the same period of time may attain 
a height equal to that of the less desir- 
able Chinese elm and silver maple. It is 
long lived. One honey locust recently 
cut in Dayton, Ohio, showed 327 annual 
rings. 

Seedlings of the honey locust at certain 
stages produce many multiple-pointed 
thorns but as the tree matures, the new 
growth gradually becomes thornless. Com- 
pletely thornless, male varieties can be 
produced by using budwood from the thorn- 
less male branches of the tree. Such thorn- 
less propagated trees are available from 
many nurseries. 


A FLOWER SHOW JUDGE REVEALS 


ood Shade 


By F. L. O’Rourke, Michigan State College 


ree 


One-year-old budded whips are straight 
stemmed, suitable for transplanting to a 
permanent location, and their use is 
recommended. Trees produced from seed 
are variable in characteristics and _ fre- 
quently produce thorny growth. Budded 
trees from a reputable nursery will prove 
more satisfactory. The young trees of the 
honey locust have a shallow, fibrous root 
system which permits easy transplanting. 

Lawn grasses grow well beneath the 
light shade of the honey locust. The trees 
present almost no Fall leaf-clean-up prob- 
lem since the thin, soft leaflets decompose 
almost overnight leaving only the slender 
mid-ribs. Even these mid-ribs decompose 
quickly and the debris left under the trees is 
almost negligible. Female flower producing 
specimens do drop a heavy crop of pods. 
However, male varieties, completely free of 
pod production, can be produced by using 
budwood from branches producing only 
male or staminate flowers. 

The honey locust is tolerant of smoke, 
soot and other conditions often found within 
large cities. The open framework and tough 
structure of the honey locust makes it highly 
resistant to wind, ice and storm damage. 
Insect damage, so far, has been minor in 
midwestern areas. 

The honey locust offers excellent possi- 
bilities in replacing some of the more 
disease susceptible shade trees in park and 
home plantings. 


HOW TO... 


Win At Hower Shows 


By Hulda L. Tilton, New Haven, Conn. 


HEN you exhibit specimens in your 

flower show, do you run to the garden 
the morning of the show, pick the best of 
whatever you find there and rush over to 
the show with it? Every garden club mem- 
ber knows how carefully the ardent flower 
arranger plans her entries in the show. She 
is willing to spend time and money on her 
entries, and she knows the rules of the 
game. Why shouldn’t you plan your entries 
just as carefully as the enthusiastic flower 
arranger? 

Someone has said that the two things 
most needed for successful gardening are 
foresight and fertilizer. They are certainly 
essentials for the gardener who is interested 
in growing good horticultural specimens. 
Suppose you decide to specialize on tulips 


for an early Spring show. Here foresight is 
needed so that months ahead of your show 
you order your bulbs, decide where you will 
plant them, prepare the right conditions for 
them and plant them at the proper time. 

Or you may decide to exhibit peonies at 
a late Spring show. Do not expect to get 
big blooms by scratching in some fertilizer 
a few weeks before the show. The time to 
fertilize peonies for next year’s blooms is 
immediately after they have bloomed this 
year. 

Suppose your club is having a Fall show. 
You decide to try to capture a “blue” with 
gladioli. Here timing is essential. Gladioli 
can be grown and will bloom over a long 
period. Your problem is to provide the 
conditions which will produce the best 
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blooms at the time of your show. Space 
your planting so that with a fair amount 
of co-operation with the weather man you 
get good blooms when you want them. 

In deciding what to exhibit, other things 
being equal, select specimens that have 
distinction, that are rare, and not “the run 
of the mill”. The beautiful fully double and 
exceptionally large flowered pyrethrum, 
Florence Shadley, is a desirable choice. It 
is a delicate shell-pink in color, and grows 
on stems 24-30” tall. The white petunia, 
Orchid, is another good choice, as is also 
the beautiful yellow snapdragon, Lemon- 
ade. Among the zinnias, the Lilliput, Black 

Ruby is sure to attract attention. It is a 
deep blackish maroon and its velvety petal 
texture gives it a rich appearance. 

However, it is well not to be carried away 
by new varieties. Just to be new is not 
enough. The new varieties must show signs 
of superiority over the old to win their 
place in the horticultural scheme of things. 

The practice of disbudding specimens is 
often neglected by the amateur grower. 
This is the practice of removing unwanted 
and secondary buds so that main buds may 
receive their maximum amount of nourish- 
ment and moisture. Peonies, roses, asters, 
and large flowered zinnias, are especially 
benefited by disbudding. Disbud at the 
earliest possible time, so that the scar from 
disbudding has time to cover over. Speci- 
mens that are hastily disbudded the morn- 
ing of the show will quickly be detected by 
the judges and will probably be disqualified. 

In growing snapdragons for exhibition, 
the practice of removing shoots at the leaf 
axils will help to make better specimens. 
But here too, the pruning must be done 
early. 

Pinching back certain plants to make 
them branch, is often desirable. Hardy 
chrysanthemums profit by this treatment. 
The pinching should be done while the 
plant tissue is still soft, and with chrysan- 
themums may be done two or three times a 
season before the tissue hardens. 

A judge of horticultural specimens evalu- 
ates the skill of the grower. If the grower 
has properly controlled the soil, water sup- 
ply, the light and the nutrients needed by 
his plants, he will have specimens which he 
will be proud to exhibit. If he has controlled 
these conditions better than his competitors 
he will win a blue ribbon for his efforts. 
These are the conditions that affect all 
growing plants. They are the conditions 
with which the grower works when he is 
growing exhibition material. He is a wise 
grower who studies the needs of his plants 
and then tries to supply those needs. 

Let us assume that you have planned and 
planted well, and now you are ready to 
select your specimens for the show. What 
will guide you in your selection? The same 
qualities that the judges will look for in 
judging your specimens. In general, these 
include: (1) the plant’s general appearance. 
A good specimen, whether a plant or a 
bloom, has an appearance of well-being. 

(2) The form of the plant or bloom is also 
an important consideration. Is the bloom 

Next page 
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RANGER’ 


TRY THIS REMARKABLE NEW ASGROW BEAN 
it gives you both QUANTITY and QUALITY 


| Hove) arta dot -moltie lw vete mo) (ectceselmeemmdatom or limattelelsae 
Ranger keeps on and on with pods of fine quality 
—fresh,frozen or canned. 
YOUR DEALER HAS THE SEED OR 
CAN READILY GET IT FOR YOU 


from 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


Atlanta 2 « Cambridge, N.Y. « Indianapolis 25 « Los Angeles 21 * Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. « Oakland 4 « San Antonio 6 

















WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Specimen-sized Evergreens 
Flowering Crabapples, Dogwoods 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Phlox, Delphininm 
HEADQUARTERS FOR FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK OF ALL KINDS 
WINTER STREET - WESTON 93, MASS. 


Write for 1950 Catalogue Telephone: Wellesley 5-343 1 














arly SPRING FLOWERS 


ALL HARDY « for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 
e COLLECTION I e 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 10 inches 
As , C be ’ ome Shant ie 
Hepatica oe hee 
Phlox Bifide—(Cloft - ~ " 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) — 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 














leach or 8 plants for........... $1.00 


Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 
5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 


e COLLECTION Il « 


Spring Flowering —Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia C (Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyltum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Stars) 

c ieee ened (Cr Farts 


4. t 








Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


leach or 8 plants for........... $1.00 oe —— 
5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 





(Sol "s Seal) 


e COLLECTION Ill « 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Tritlium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflerum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylesum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


6 plants for..... séecc ee 
ererr, | 


each or 
5 each or 30 plants for.... 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


e COLLECTION IV « 


Spring Flowering —Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripediom Acavie—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
(Showy Ladyslipper) 





c inadi e tatil, 





leach or 3 plants for.... 
5 each or 15 plants for........... $4.50 


bile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


. , HARDY FERNS « 


hair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filixtemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Vi Ratti Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulose—(Teothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Fern) 38 in. 
ona Clayteniane-—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in 

Polystichum Acrostichoides—{Christmes Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 





Adi. Pedat: (Maid. 

















3 da Ci (ci Fern) Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 
1 each or 10 plants for..... cscsec Qe 
All orders are postpaid. 5 each or 50 plants for....... coe GRO 





DELPHINIUMS 
1-Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a 


BELLADONA IMPROVED —Glistening sky- 
long period of time. 


blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, dork- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE" — Brilliant, 
deep-blue flowers are borne freely on 18 to 8 for $1.00 . 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring as much as two 
to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dork Bive; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 5 plants for $1.00 « 30 for $5.00 postpaid 


All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting 


50 for $5.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW—Shipments will be made at proper planting time er when desired 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF HARDY WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, 
PERENNIALS, GLADIOLUS AND ROSES 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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well-shaped for its particular kind or vari- 
ety? For example, if it is a bearded iris, are 
the individual flower standards arched or 
domed? Are the falls flaring? Or if you are 
exhibiting gladioli, select well proportioned 
spikes with shapely florets attractively 
arranged according to the type. 

(3) Consider the foliage of your speci- 
mens. It is an indisputable evidence of your 
skill as a grower. Judges consider the evi- 
dence of pests or disease as a fault. The 
damage or residue caused by spray or dust 
is also objectionable. 

(4) Some exhibitors feel that the biggest 
flower is always the best. That is not always 
true. Size must always be considered in 
relation to the kind of plant and the par- 
ticular variety. 

(5) The quality of the bloom is of prime 
importance. At its best it should be crisp 
and of firm substance. So select specimens 
when they are at their best stage of develop- 
ment and before they have begun to show 
the slightest tendency to wilt or “look 
sad” 

(6) Strong, straight stems are desirable. 
Peony stems should not be more than 15 
inches long. Thirty-six inches is long enough 
for delphinium stalks and for flowering 
shrubs. 

Whenever possible, correctly label your 
specimen. The judges and the public will 
appreciate this. In a situation where there 
is indecision about giving an award to two 
equally good specimens, one labeled and 
the other not, the judges will invariably 
cast their vote for the labeled one. 

Cut your specimens in the late afternoon 
or early evening the day before the show. 
Remove the lower leaves, and plunge into 
deep water. Handle them carefully and 
don’t crowd too many into the container. 
Place them in a cool moist place out of 
draughts. To harden specimens with woody 
stems, split or pound the stems before put- 
ting them into water. 

Many specimens that have been well 
grown and properly hardened are never 
exhibited because the grower was careless 
in transporting them. When practical, 
transport your specimens in water. If they 
must be carried in a box, wrap the stems in 
moist paper, separate the blooms with 
shredded paper and do not put too many 
in a box. 

When the flower show schedule reads, 
“Daylilies — one stalk’’ don’t exhibit 
three. One means one! If an entry calls for 
wild material, do not thoughtlessly include 
some cultivated material. Some times the 
best entries in the class have to be elim- 
inated because the exhibitor hasn’t read the 
schedule carefully or has been careless in 
interpreting it. 

If the schedule calls for a collection of 
iris, do not proudly exhibit a white, a pur- 
ple, and a yellow bearded iris. Collection 
means several specimens of different types 
or kinds. So a collection of iris might in- 
clude a specimen of bearded iris, one of 
Siberian, and one of Oriental iris. A collec- 
tion of dahlias might include specimens of 
single, cactus, ball, double and pompon 
dahlias. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Magara 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


WITH NICOTINE 


For effective control of black 
spot, mildew, aphis, and many 
chewing insects on roses and 
other flowers. 











Leaf-green dust or spray. 


KOLO FRUIT TREE 
DUST OR SPRAY 
A complete, all-in-one 
package dust or spray for 
home fruit growers. Con- 
tains latest, most effective 
pest-control chemicals. Safe 
to use. Controls most im- 
portant insects and diseases 
of peaches, apples, cherries, 


pears and plums. 
C-0-C-S 


COPPER ROTENONE 
BEARING DUST 


Protects your vegetable garden 
against both insects and fungus 
diseases. Excellent for potatoes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, 
cabbage, strawberries. Safe and 
effective. 














There is a complete line of 
Niagara Farm and Garden 
Brand pest-control chemicals. 
Ask about this famous line 
at your hardware store or 
your garden-supply dealer. 











eVilagara 

CHEMICAL DIVISION 

FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 





Five Million Rose Bushes 


The Newman-Gustine area in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California, has become 
a nationally famous producer of rose bushes. 
Approximately 1200 acres in the area are 
planted to roses. Some 250 distinct va- 
rieties are represented. Each year more 
than five million two-year old bushes are 
shipped to wholesale markets in the Middle 
West and East. Three nursery companies 
are engaged in the growing of roses in this 
area. Their operations — growing, process- 
ing, packing and shipping — provide year 
around employment for some 300 persons. 

Growing, processing and marketing rose 
bushes combines a great many operations 
that require considerable knowledge of 
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floriculture and years of practical experi- 
ence. As a preliminary to the planting of 
roses, experts gather the understock, or 
cuttings, in the Autumn. They cut branches 
from bushes several years old, grown espe- 
cially for the purpose. The branches are 
divided into 8-inch lengths and these are 
the cuttings. 

Next comes a scientific step by which a 
cutting from any variety of bush can be 
changed to produce a bush of any other 
variety. This is done by inserting in the 
cutting a bud of the variety desired. 

The buds — many thousands of many 
varieties — are gathered in May and kept 
in refrigerated rooms until needed. When 
the cuttings are ready, specialists perform 
a sort of floral surgery. An inch-long slit is 
made in the bark of each cutting and a 
bud is trimmed to fit into it perfectly. 

When the bud is properly inserted, that 
part of the cutting is wrapped with narrow 
strips of rubber to keep it in place. In three 
weeks the bud becomes an integral part of 
the cutting and the cutting takes on the 
variety of the bud. 

In November and December the cuttings 
are planted, 20,000 of them to an acre, and 
they quickly take root. After two years of 
careful cultivation, the bushes are ready 
for the harvest. A special machine digs 
them up, with about 30 inches of roots, 
and after a preliminary cleaning and grad- 
ing, they are trucked to the warehouse. 

In preparation for shipment, the bushes 
are packed in peat moss or fine shavings 
and tied in bunches of 10. During Decem- 
ber and January the bulk of the crop is 
shipped in carload lots in refrigerated cars. 
Smaller shipments continue during the 
Spring and early Summer however, while 
the remaining bushes are stored in rooms 
in which electric equipment maintains a 
temperature of 33 to 35 degrees and a 
humidity of 85%. 

JASPER SINCLAIR 
San Francisco. 


Miscanthus 


Eulalia (Miscanthus) is a beautiful spe- 
cies of grass, used extensively for decorative 
purposes in corners, borders, or as accent 
plants. Miscanthus japonicus grows seven 
feet tall in some climates, but four feet or 
more here in Vermont. This luxuriant grass 
makes big clumps of green and white, the 
newer growth being creamy, appearing 
at times to be tri-colored, and enhanced in 
late Summer by silky, whitish seed plumes 
held well above the foliage. The plumes are 
often cut, and last well in vases, and the 
long, ribbony leaves, so prettily striped, 
are also used for decorative purposes. 

Miscanthus zebrinus grows about the 
same as japonicus, but earns its common 
name of “zebra grass’’ by showing cross- 
wise bandings on the leaves, while japonicus 
stripes run lengthwise. The bandings are 
very distinct and always cause comment 
by visitors. 

— Naomi M. INGALLS 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Vertagreen 


Big, plump, juicy garden vege- 


tables with Vertagreen’s com- 
plete, better balanced feeding! 
More beautiful lawns, flowers, 
shrubs, trees, too. Vertagreen is 
the easy, inexpensive way to 
better results from everything 


you plant. Order now. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


feeds 3 ways 


LEAVES 


FLOWERS 
FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 















YOU CAN HAVE 


A LAWN 


YOUR NEIGHBORS 
ENVY! 


There are two basic 
elements in good 
Lawn Constructing 


1, GOOD SEED 
2. PROPER SEEDING 


Our free booklet “How to Make a Lawn” 
gives you all the dope on seeding plus helpful 
time-saving hints. It also includes a list of all 
the types and mixture of 
Henderson's world-famous 
lawn grass seed. So, to 
have your beautiful lawn 
this year, your first step is to 








Write today for 


>» How to Make a 


Lawn” 
IT’S FREE! 










PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


81 Henderson Bldg. 35 Cortlandt St.. N.Y. 7 


CANDELABRA PRIMROSES 


Asiatic Primulas for winter sowing. Tiers of 
colorful blooms on tall stems for the shady 
garden, stream, or pool. Pulverulenta, soft 
pink; Japonica, deep rose; Bulleyana hy- 
brids, shades of yellow, buff, apricot, deep 
orange; Asthore hybrids, shades of rose, pink, 
orchid, buff; Chugensis, brilliant orange. 
Our own fresh seed, carefully 
grown, guaranteed true toname. 
SPECIAL — 5S pkts. for $4.00. Send for illus- 
Regular price $5.00. (1 pkt. trated catalog o, 
each type) cultural AS primroses and 
included. pansies. 


THE CLARKES 


BOX 440H CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


HOW MUCH LIME? 











Tells Whether the Soil Is Acid 
or Alkaline —to the Exact pH 


It’s new and improved. SEND 
$1.25 postpaid (no c.o.d.) for kit 
to test your soil the easy, accurate 
way. ) 


The Edwards Laborat Z yi ~ 
P.O. Box 2742-U my ¥ #5) 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


TREES 


Large, healthy 3- to 4-year-eld 6- to 14- 
inch trees. 10 ea. Biue Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, Mugho 
Pine. Send postpaid at planting time. 
Evergreen catalog; write Box 8C. 




















MUSSER FORESTS. Inc. 
Indiana. Pa. 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees 
for Home Plantings 


Dwarf fruit trees for home plantings 
where space is at a premium are to be had 


from many nurserymen, but care should be 


exercised in selecting the size-controlling 
rootstock to insure satisfactory results, 
says Karl D. Brase, 
Experiment Station at Geneva, where va- 
rious rootstocks are under investigation. 

In the case of apples there are a number 
of rootstocks known as the “Malling” 
stocks and identified as “Malling I”’ 
“Malling II’, and so on, explains Mr. 
Brase. The most dwarfing of these is Mall- 
ing IX which produces a tree about six 
feet in height that comes into bearing 
within two years from planting. The root 
system is rather brittle and the small trees 
should be given some support. 

Malling VII produces a tree about 10 
feet in height, with a spread of 10 to 12 
feet at 10 years of age. It does not come 
into bearing quite as early as trees on Mall- 
ing IX, but it will be more productive when 
mature. Cortland, Delicious, Golden Deli- 
cious, and McIntosh can be worked on 
Malling VII roots quite well where small 
trees are desired. 

There is at present no dependable dwarf- 
ing stock for peaches, plums, or cherries, 
but trees of these fruits can be kept to 
small size by proper pruning. Pears are 
dwarfed by budding the desired sorts on 
quince roots. The Bartlett and Clapp Fa- 
vorite pears make a poor union with the 


horticulturist at the | 


quince roots and may easily break at the 


union if not supported by a stake. 


Iris Identification 

The flower parts of the Spanish and 
Dutch are much narrower and more pointed, 
in all respects, than those of the English, 


which are broad and obtuse, in fact, almost | 
round. Spanish and Dutch iris leaves are 
| 


long and round like onion tops and come up 
in the late Fall, remaining all Winter. The 


English, on the other hand, have ‘*V” 


shaped leaves that do not come up until | 


the early Spring. 


The bulbs of these iris also differ consid- | 


erably. The Spanish bulbs are shaped like a 


large hazelnut and are about the same size | 
while the English bulbs are | 


and color, 
shaped somewhat like a daffodil bulb. A 


well grown English bulb will be as large as a | 


single-nose daffodil bulb and light buff in 


color. 
- Harry L. Stinson 


Northwest Gardens and Houses 


Mulching is one of the best ways to con- 
serve moisture and nearly all flower and 
vegetable crops benefit from it. Grass clip- 
pings, straw, hay, old manure, 


soil to serve your needs. 
Successive sowings of lettuce will give 


you a continuous supply of greens for 
salads. 


decayed or | 
any loose materials, may be spread on the | 


“GREENHOUSE , 
$425 


Flowers all winter, seedlings by the thou- 
sand to set out in the Spring. It is easy with 
Orlyt. Comes in sections that go together 
with bolts and s:rews. Simple to put up any- 
where, any time. $425 buys 10 by 11 ft. 
Orlyt pictured ready to go on your founda- 
tion. Other Orlyts and Lean-tos from $190. 
Automatic heat and ventilation at reason- 
able prices. Convenient terms available. 
Ask for booklet No. 70 
See it at the Spring Flower Shows 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y. * DES PLAINES ILL 
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Plant These New Bristol Chrysanthemums 

This Spring 

(Stocks are limited, early ordering is recommended.) 

SINCERITY © Loads of shaggy, pearly white 3-inch 

flowers from late September to frost. $1.00 each; 3 

for $2.75; $10.00 dozen. 

MASQUERADE @¢ Two-foot plants loaded with neat 

l-inch balls of silvery rose with darker center, 75c 

each, 3 for $2.00; $7.50 dozen. 

MOONBEAMS @ Huge sprays of fluffy soft prim- 

rose yellow flowers on vigorous 3-foot plants. $1.00 

each, 3 for $2.75; $10.00 dozen. 

These three varieties are new this year. See them in 

full color together with dozens of other desirable 

hardy plants for your garden in our 1950 Catalog. 

A copy is yours for the asking. 


Quito Nurseries fe. 


| 400 Pinehurst Road, Bristol, Conn. | 











Perry’s Prize Large Flowering 


GLOXINIA 


BULBS 


Your choice of 6 beautiful colors: Blue with White Border; 
Scarlet with White Border; Dark Blue; Pure White; Scarlet; 
Rose. Each SOc; 3 for $1.40; Doz. $5.25, postpaid. 


Send for our 1950 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


Perry Seed Company 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square Boston 9, Mass. 


THE HARDY 
. TAXUS 


The unsurpassed all purpose evergreen. 

Upright Yew {Capitata} 8-12” sturdy 

gn, 25 for $10. 100 — $37, prepaid. 
Order now — List on Sane 


BROOKFIELD GARDENS orawane’n. ». 


HORTICULTURE 
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Dahlberg Daisy 


The Dahlberg daisy, also commonly 
called Golden-Fleece, is an exquisite, ever- 
blooming dwarf that makes a most satis- 
factory edging plant for sunny borders. It 
is equally charming when used individually 
as rock garden fillers or as a ground cover 
under lilies or other taller, leggy plants 
that need to have their feet shaded. 

Botanically, it is Thymophylla tenuiloba 
but the name ‘Dollhouse Daisy” given it 
by a little girl, when pointing it out to vis- 
itors in her grandmother’s garden, seems 
appropriate and more descriptive. The 
daisies are truly doll-size, measuring only 
54 inch in diameter. The fern-foliaged 
plants commence blooming when very 
small and bloom profusely until heavy frost. 





The plants do not grow more than six to 
nine inches tall but will spread a foot across 
if they are not crowded. Should they reach 
a stage in late Summer when seeds make 
them unsightly, shear the plants and in a 
few days they will be covered with a new 
crop of buds and look “‘fresh as a daisy” 
again. 

Here in the Middle West we use Dahl- 
berg daisy as an annual in our gardens al- 
though it is said it may be grown as a 
perennial pot plant in our windows. The 
seeds are such minute slivers that one is 
amazed at their ability to germinate even 
under ideally planned conditions but 
usually a satisfactory number of volunteers 
appear each Spring. The little plants are 
very easy to reset. Seeds may be sown in 
late Fall or early Spring either in a seed 
frame or where they are to bloom. Because 
the seeds are so very small, they should not 
be covered but merely pressed into the soil. 
Visitors are always charmed by this tiny 
yellow daisy and it never lacks for atten- 
tion. 

- Ouea R. Tremann 
Westboro, Mo. 


There are well over 13,000 described 
species, distributed among a couple of 
hundred genera, in the family Compositae. 


A single thickness of evergreen boughs is 
the best Winter covering for the rock 
garden. Apply branches after the ground 
surface has frozen; remove after the danger 
of hard frost is over. 
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Herbs for the Body ... Beauty for the Soul 


The Old Apothecary Shop, which our Flower Show Exhibit strives to 

re-create, was a neighborly center that rendered important service to 

its community. 

In many ways, we are much like the old apothecary. We, too, deal in 
“home” remedies. But instead of prescribing herbs to heal the body, 

we prescribe plants and trees to enrich the soul. 


Let our Landscaping Department bring out the latent beauty of your 
grounds. And at the Flower Show, be sure to see our exhibit. Please 
feel free to consult our representative in regard to the following services: 


FERTILIZATION 
DIAGNOSIS 


TREE MOVING 
SURGERY 
AIRPLANE SPRAYING 


LANDSCAPE PLANTING 
INSECT CONTROL 
PRUNING 


The FROST )HIGGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


20 MILL STREET 


OF INSECT PESTS! 


Kid your Vee 
RALSTON SPRAYING 


C at low cost... 


<4 





ARL. 1410 
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Protects Foliage — 


Bo Preserves Tree-Health 
wy | o and Beauty 
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SPRAYING Help your trees achieve their fullest beauty . . . flourish 
PRUNING in the vigor of good health . . . with their vitality preserved 
FERTILIZATION from the ravages of insect pests. 

BRACING and Ralston experts are experienced, thorough, and they em- 
CABLING ploy the best methods and equipment to suit your spraying 
SURGERY needs. 

PLANTING At no obligation, call Ralston for surprisingly low estimate 
LANDSCAPING today. 






TREE MOVING 





FRED RALSTON & CO. 


Allston 34, Mass. — AL. 4-5534 
Portsmouth, N.H.—Portsmouth 4041 


22 Linden St. 
43 Cornwall St., 



















Cape Cod “Plants 


for Cape Cod 
Home Grounds 


PLANNING 
PLANTING . GRADING 
All Landscape Construction 


LONG EXPERIENCE 
SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 


H. V. LAWRENCE, Inc. 
The Cape (od Nurseries 
FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Write for Our New Booklet 
“GARDENING ON CAPE COD” | 

















PRE-TESTED 
PERENNIALS 


Field-Grown Here in Needham 


@ Experts agree our handling meth- 
ods insure 100% livability in your 
garden—no transplanting shock — 
they never know they're moved! 




































@ Come where they're grown, and 
pick out the exact plants you want. 


@ 250,000 to choose from—150 
varieties—the best of the old and 
new too! 


@ Everything for the garden—ever- 
greens, trees, shrubs, roses, in- 
secticides, fertilizers, tools, etc. 


OPEN EVERY DAY TILL DARK 


WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS. 
NE 3-0868 * NE 3-2969 





























CERTIFIED CULTIVATED 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Wholesale and Retail 


15 VARIETIES 
Order NOW for Fall or Spring Planting 


MONROE FARMS 
BOX 555, BROWNS MILLS, N. J 


Member of the True Blueberry Growers Association 





IEW SUB-ZERO 


English Loy 


Special Strain Stands 
20° Below ZERO 


At last an English Ivy strain 
has been developed to stand 20° low zero 
without protection. Have year ‘round beauty 
with this hardiest of all evergreen Ivies. Enjoy 
its green leaves all winter on house-walls, 
chimneys, fences, gates, trellises, garden- 
walls. Excellent ground cover. Strong potted 
plants only $1.00 each, postpaid. Six plants, 
$5.00. Twelve plants for $10.00 (Twelve plants 
will cover average house). 25 plants for $18.75. 
Limited supply. Order today. 


THORNDALE FARM 








DEPT. C-9 
WOODSTOCK, ILL. 
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| Winter Tree Buds 


Observing tree buds in Winter can be 
adventure. Each is a miracle of nature. 
Each has been packed with care — next 
Spring’s flowers and leaves in miniature 
meticulously folded and sealed. Each con- 


| tains just enough oxygen and moisture to 


keep alive until the miracle of Spring un- 
folds them. 

A mature elm may hold as many as six 
million buds, yet only a percentage will 
open. If squirrels eat some, if others freeze 
or are damaged, nature has supplied enough 
to give a tree full foliage. 

Winter buds are a tree’s diadem. 
are as colorful as precious jewels. They 
come in many forms and unusual shapes. 
The architectural pattern of nature is in 
spirals and ovals. 

Look closely and Winter buds become 
works of art. Some contain only flowers; 
some hold leaves, still others contain both 
flowers and leaves. 

The flowering dogwood by your door has 


| fat silver-gray shoe-button-like buds at the 


ends of twigs. These are next Spring’s flow- 
ers. Now observe the gray, slender and 
sharpe buds along the twigs, arranged in 


| spiral form. These hold next Spring’s leaves. 


| lapping groups of leaves, 


Their colors are kaleidoscopic. Buds of a | 


shadbush are rich brown red, fringed with 
silver hairs. Sweet gum buds are highly 
polished mahogany red, broad at the base 
and tapering sharply. Buds of red maples 
are crimson tridents, and note how all 
maple buds are grouped in threes at the 
end of each twig, with the tallest one in the 
center. 

A willow bud is half an inch long, taper- 
ing gradually to a rounded tip. Pussy willow 
buds are blue-black mottled with red at 
the top; swamp willows have an orange hue, 
black willow buds are glossy, wine red. 

White oak buds end in blunt ovals and 
are clustered at the tip of a twig. The horse 
chestnut boasts a big end bud, too. Cut 
one open and inside will be arranged over- 


folded like a 


| pleated dress, curved and pressed together. 


All buds are arranged according to the 
spiral pattern of a tree and sealed with 


| water-proof wax, or covered with fur-like 


hair. Apple buds seem woolly. Aspen and 
horse chestnut buds are coated with sticky 
resin. Those of a Balm of Gilead seem to 


_ have just come dripping from a glue pot. 


Next Spring this wax will melt and each 
little leaf and flower petal will come march- 
ing out of the bud in geometric design, like 
a West Point cadet on parade. It’s adven- 
ture to get acquainted with these miracles- 
in-the-making in Winter time. 

— Rosert A. Bartlett 
Stamford, Conn. 


Poisonoak, Toxicodendron quercifolium, 
may be destroyed by spraying with am- 


monium sulfamate. 


A piece of galvanized wire cloth with a 


| quarter-inch mesh may be placed around 





the base of the tree to protect it from mice 
and rabbits. 





Some | 


MORE 
BEAUTIFUL 


MOCK- 
ORANGE 


(Plant Patent 
No. 538) 






































A Philadelphus, superior to Virginal, 
with lovely, pure white, very double 
blossoms and of greater fragrance. Per- 
fectly hardy, grows to about eight feet, 
but can be kept smaller. Suitable for 
any garden. 

Send for our Complete Catalog 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries, Dept. B, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


18-24 5 


$125 EACH 
Postpaid 































Rare, Lovely, Wild Flower 


Double Bloodroot 


(Sanguinaria canadensis multiplex} 
Full, double flowers, April, like small, double white 
Peonies. Ideal in wild gardens, among low ferns, 
woodsy soil, part shade. Makes no seed but can be 
propagated by division. Grows as easily as the 
common single form. Transplants best in fall. 


Stock scarce; order now for Sept. delivery 


Strong roots, sure to bloom next April, $1.20 post- 
paid; $1.80 for 2; $2.55 for 3; $4 for 5; $7.50 for 10. 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 




















VIOLETS — 


— AFRICAN 


Quality Plants at Order with confidence 
| Reduced Prices Plant schesen from stock 
FREE 1950 Catalog of 50,000. 





ee Eyes, Bi-Color, Ruffles, Red he ~ DuPont Lavender Pink, Du- 
‘ont Blue, Commander, Norsema Pi 


—_ Prince, 
Hg Warrior, Double Orchid, Fredia, Jessie, Pink, White — 
75¢ ea. 7 for $5. New Lady Geneva (purple with white cope Red King, 
Sailor Girl, Violet Beauty, $1.50 ea. 4 for $5. 
Orders over $5 postpaid — under add 50c 
Plan to Visit our Violet Booth — Phila. Flower Show 
Greenhouses Open Daily and Sunday 








Dept. 11 


TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa., 











DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
e 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 

















Pacific Strain 
of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 








Largest assortment and finest new developments. 
Limited amount of tubers available this year. 


From the Originator — Catalog on request 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 





CAPITOLA CALIF. 





HORTICULTURE 
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Rabbit Scat 


WNW Aten LS . 


ROTECT your garden from nibbling rabbits 

with Rabbit Scat. Rabbit Scat is a repellent, not a 
killer, does not hurt soil, plants, animals or people. 
It lasts through a number of storms and stays effec- 
tive. Protect your bushes and trees all year. Rabbit 
Scat repels pigeons from lawns and buildings. Rabbit 
Scat keeps birds away from grape vines. Scatter 
Rabbit Scat around the outside of the garden and the 
rabbits don’t cross to eat the plants in the garden. 


Unsolicited Testimonials 

“Rabbit Scat was very successful for me. Please send 
—— to my friend Mrs. T. of K . Maine.” Mrs. J. ——, 
South Carolina. 

“Thanks for the Rabbit Scat, it works beautifully.” Mrs. 
M » Nickanacket, R. I. 

"Rabbit Seat kept the birds away from our grapes. 

Thank you.” Mr. R . Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We use Rabbit Scat, Dog’N’Cat Scat, Rainbow-Gro with 
great success.” Mr. Carl Truesdale, Brookwood Farms, 
Barto, Penna. 


it Scat keeps animal marauders out of my gar- 
den.” Mrs. E ——, Baltimore, Md. 


RETAIL PRICES 











AE 5. agin dace cee wma ate AS NEE ca Rate baa eae 1. 

OO EER EPP Ree) Seer ere $2.50 
(To scatter) S-pound Eee en es $8.00 
rrr eer $10.00 


Dog’N*Cat Scat. A long lasting superior dog and cat 
powder repellent. Lasts through several storms. 6 oz. for 
$1.00. 


Rainbow-Gro — Color intensifier of flowers and increaser 
of production. Makes plants grow faster but no forcing or 
burning out. 

Rainbow-Gro contains plant food, hormones, and trace 
items and is a root developer. Use on gardens and house 
plants. Use in hydroponics. 

Dissolve 1 teaspoonful in a gallon of water; water the 

lants and spray the — No bulky fertilizer needed. 
Price: 6 ounces for $1. 


Buy through your seed catalogue, at 
your dealer, or direct from 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


3101 Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 





of the 


LILY VALLEY 


Bulbs, Moss, $ 2 
Jardiniere 


Finest Denmark 
grown. Specially pre- 
pared for indoor grow- 
ing. 5 Prime Bulbs, 
ready to burst into 
peat otf within 3 
the : oh pa Plus ye ee 
° 434" opper colore 

BULB Month CLUB Styrene Jardiniere 
125 Madison, plus Sphagnum pot- 
Dept. HTL Chicago ting Moss. All only $2 











ES-TRA- 


ESsential TRAce MINerals are vital for growth 
of vigorous, brilliant flowers, prolific vegetables 
rich in minerals, and sturdy, disease-resistant 
shrubs and trees. Most soils are deficient in 
minerals and need Es-Tra-Min. Based on re- 
searches of Dept. of Agriculture and Royal 
Botanical Society. 


5 Lbs. Postpaid $1.25 
(Enough for a large garden) 


WEST CHESTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Box 39-H West Chester, Pa. 
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Cleft Grafting 
From page 87 


Notice in figure 3 that A is slightly 
thicker than B; this is to make sure, that 
although there will be contact along BD 
(fig. 2), emphasis will be along AC. Notice 


| that the end of the cion is cut with a slant 





that points downward to the thick side; 
this is an indicator that speeds the work 
when making the insertions. I take the 
cions into the tree in a small can of water 
attached to my belt; most grafters use them 
dry. Some grafters tilt the cions in order to 
make sure that cambium meets cambium. 
Cardinell and Bradford of the Michigan 
station concluded after microscopic studies 
that there is more assurance of good contact 
if the cions are upright. Too much care 
cannot be used in making smooth cuts on 
both stock and cion. 

If both cions take, pinch the weak one 
back and use it merely to help heal the 
wound. At the end of the year, if the strong 
one is long, cut it back to the place where 
you want the branches to form. In some 
cases this may mean cutting most of it 
away, and it is generally a hard pill for the 
beginner to swallow, but if it is not done the 
graft will not branch properly. A number 
of suckers will start from below the graft; 
these should be left on. If the grafts take, 


pinch the suckers back, but let some leaves | 


remain on them so as to help shade the 
stock from the sun. If the grafts do not 
take, let the suckers grow and either bud 
them in August or tongue graft them the 
following year. Cleft grafting the same 
stock the second year does not generally 
amount to much. 

Grafting is one of the most interesting 
and rewarding hobbies an amateur gardener 
can follow. 


Yellow Baby’s Breath 


Dear Editor —I am greatly interested in 
Miss Mary S. Smith’s letter about yellow 
“baby’s breath” in September Horticulture. 
She writes from Memphis, and speaks of 
“this flower of Texas”. I am wondering 
how it differs from the yellow bedstraw, 
Galium verum, which is native to this lati- 
tude. Mathews says it is common, but I 
have been privileged to see it only once. 
Driving one August day along the main 
road on Grand Isle in Lake Champlain my 
eye caught patches of lovely, soft yellow in 
a field. I climbed over the stone wall to in- 
vestigate, and found what always delights 
a flower-lover — a new flower. The patches 
were not large, but the tiny, delicate flow- 
ers were so numerous and so widely opened 
that they made a brave display. Near-by 
were small clumps of viper’s bugloss, 
Echium vulgare, with its clear, blue blos- 
soms. The picture made by these two 
flowers in that green field with its outcrop- 
ping ledges of gray rock was very beautiful, 
and gives me a treasured memory. 

— LovutsE Stuart 
Newton, Mass. 











Now Ready for YOU! 


Fun 
WITH FLOWERS 


By JULIA CLEMENTS 


The Most Important and Lav- 

ishly Illustrated Treatise on 

FLOWER DECORATION ever 
published in Great Britain 


115 suPERB 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


VERY woman who loves flowers and who 

wishes her home to express her person- 

ality needs this book which is unique in the 

width of its scope, the clarity of its text, the 

beauty of its illustrations and in its superb 
POST 


presentation. 
3 3 PAID 


(Dollar Bills or Checks on any American Bank) 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW to 


My Garden, Ltd. (H) 


HILLIER ROAD, GUILDFORD 
SURREY, ENGLAND 








oamaiiainente 











Grow Your Own Yews 
WELL-ROOTED BABY YEWS 
$1.75 per 10 $16.00 per 100 

Taxus m. hatfieldi — Hatfield’s Yew 
Taxus m. hicksi — Hick’s Yew 
Taxus media — Improved Spreading Yew 


Write for complete list. Full direc- 
tions with every order. Shipped post- 
paid at planting time. No CO.D. 


PINE GARDENS 
49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 

















PE RENN A L: 5 
FROM PITZONKA 


PLAN a more ne pee this year than ever 


before with a variety of hardy perennials and rock 
arden plants. They will bloom year after year with 
fel care. Write for Pitzonka’s 1950 Perennial Cata- 
log in color showing best-known and loved plants. 


Famous Pitzonka’s Pansies also deserve a place in your 
garden. Try our special spring offer below and de ight 
in the large, velvety blooms in a blend of artist's 
colors. 
Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Mixture 
50 plants. .. $2.75 ppd. 
Send 25c in coin for P; iezonka’ s Pansy and Perennial 
Catalogs in color 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
BOX 330 BRISTOL, PA. 
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Egg Cozies for You 
Brighten your breakfast table 
or guest tray with a Victorian 
egg cozy. 








hoice of 10 basic colors: Rose, 
ink, lavender, blue, yellow, fuchsia, 
3reen, royal blue, scarlet, purple. Gif 
ackaged. Postpaid inU. S. 3 for $1 


MARIE FARMER'S WORK-BOX °° frzen Ss, Sars 


Arlington 74, Mass. 


BAMBOO RAFTS 


A traditional Japanese base for your 
flower arrangements. 14” x 914”, 
$1.50 each, or 2 for $2.75. 


RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


a 


1950 ALMANAC(K)— 


imerica's Oldest, Est. 1792 
Published every year since 
¢ Weather Indications 
* Planting Tables 
« Fish & Game Laws 
« Recipes 
¢ Photographs 
e Cartoons & Humor 
« Astronomical Tables 
Only 25¢ at News stands 
Or, by mail from 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac(k) 
Dublin, New Hampshire 


P. S. If you sell anything by mail also ask for a 
free copy of Yankee Magazine 














’ Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Introducing 
ASTOLAT SERIES 


Entirely new colors ranging 
from Blush Pink to Rasp- 
berry Rose. 


Catalog on request 















wergreen seedlings and transplants. Fruit and shade 
trees. For complete catalog write Box 8C. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC, indiana, Pa. 








stpaid at plant: 


me Hardy ait chmatee, Wri es jae 
mie x 


tume. — CJ climates. 
Evergreen Ca 














Now! YOUR OWN ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Learn the real JOY of organic gar- 
@mmm dening. Make richest humus 
Sones Cheaply. In 2 to 8 weeks, from 
all sorts of vegetable and animal 
waste without odor. Any time 








wun, Of year. Use garbage, leaves, 
24 etc., or even sawdust and soot! 
lois Just treat with bacterial discov- 

¢: ery ActivO, in either open heap 


or the ingenious Composter Cabinet — avail- 
able ready-made, or build from plans. Send now 
for free details, and trial can ActivO for 425 Ib. compost, 


$1.00 postpaid. BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 3, Ind. 
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Vegetable Gardening 
From page 82 


Onions .. . 
Seed: Early Yellow Globe. 
Sets: Ebeneezer. 
Plants: Utah Sweet Spanish (These give 
the most satisfactory results where it is 
difficult to raise onions from seed). 


Several seedsmen list them, or you can | 


grow them yourself. 


Peppers... 


Early Wonder, Calwonder, Pennwonder, | 


Worldbeater. 
a 
Dwarf - 
Semi-dwarf — World’s Record, Thomas 
Laxton, Freezonian (these do best if 
supported). 
Tall — Telephone, Alderman. 


Squash... 


Summer — Early Prolific, 
brid. 
Fall — Des Moines, Butternut. 


Winter — Golden Delicious, Buttercup, 
Butternut, Blue Hubbard. 
Tomatoes 
For staking — Use special strains of 


Comet or Trellis or Hybrid. These 
should be early to mature, medium in 
size, very firm and of fair quality, with 
unusually vigorous, long-lasting vines. 
All other varieties, except the dwarf or 
determinate varieties can be trained to 
stake or string. 

For flat culture — Very early, 
minate varieties such as Red Cloud, 
Victor, Bounty, Pennheart. 


use deter- 


For second early use the improved Bonny 
Best types such as Valiant, Early Hy- | 


brids, Stokesdale, Pritchard. 
For maincrop — Rutgers, Marglobe. 


T Ty . . 
New Varieties 

Each year new varieties and improved 
strains of a few vegetables are offered by 
seed growers. Some seedsmen list one or two 


| of these and a few list several. 


The All-American Trials winners for 1950 
are: 

Topcrop bush bean — an early, vigorous 
and prolific round-pod green bean of un- 
usual promise. 

Uconn squash is one of the first results of 
many years endeavor to develop a bush 
Fall squash. The fruits of Uconn are 


similar to Des Moines in appearance and 


flavor. The plants are similar in size to 
Straightneck and Cocozelle. 


the quantity is good this squash should 


be popular with backyard gardeners. (I | 


have not grown it so can not pass judg- 

ment). 

Some other varieties listed in the 1950 
catalogs which have not been out long 
enough for satisfactory trial, include: 


Bush Beans . . . 


Contender — very early, vigorous, thick- | 
fleshed, green, oval-podded. 

Rival — disease resistant, early round 
pod. 


- Laxtons, Progress, Laxtonian. | 


Venkee Hy- | 


Providing | 






THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 





FEEDS PLANTS 


——— | 5 Trace 
Elements 


African Violets, Ivy, 
Philodendron, Begonias 
and all indoor piants re- 
spond quickly when fed 
ALL the elements needed 
for healthy growth and 
beauty. Perfected after 
years of laboratory ex- 
periment, water soluble Trace L contains every 
vital element in gucranteed accurate amounts. 
Used by professional growers and florists to 
produce exhibition plants and flowers. Get 
Trace L at local florists or hardware stores. 
Pound Jar $1, Half Pound 65c, 1 oz. packet 
15c. Or write 


SARATOGA LABORATORIES, inc. 
60 E. 42nd Street __ New York City 






mraye yapeeeter! 
wrtne weet 








eo AMARYLLIS 
- 


a ty 2 Top-quality giant 
Bulbs 21,” dia. 

Famous Mead strain. 

Passion Red Flowers. 










Z\ bloom soon after arriv- 
; al. Easiest and largest 
flowers amateurs can grow 
at room temperature. 2 
Giant Bulbs plus 2 copper 
colored Jardinieres plus 
potting material, all $2 pp. 
of the 
BULB Month CLUB 
125 Madison Dept.HTA, Chicago 








| 
— New and Rare 


PLANTS 


Hardy New England Grown— 


VISIT OUR NURSERY. We can 
help you with Your Spring Plant- 
l 


ing Problems. Ask for catalog. 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


East Boxford . Massachusetts 














S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist" 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for................ $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 Miniature Stakes for.............$1.25 
Invisible hr ye Supports 

Trial box of 6 — 10” and 6 — 15” for.... .. - $2.75 
Currier Moby CE hed aheeedanscccees.e 75c each 
IS ct ccecpesiececedecsswevesdue $1 


Send for Our Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, 


Millis, Mass. 





Axzalea Hybrid, Christopher Wren, 18’ to 24’ $6.00 
(Like Lovisa Hunnewell)—2’-22’, $8.00; 15’ $4.00 
Dea, FH a do 6.ncs sadedesccccxs $8.00 
Magnolia Cospicua, 3’ to 4’......... $10.00 
Other choice items. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 











HORTICULTURE 


2 











. $2.80 
$1.25 


$2.75 


rc each 
$1.00 


Mass. 


»6.00 
»4.00 
»8.00 
0.00 


Conn. 








Exquisite 
Wild 
Rose 
Bird 
Bath 


Height 30” 
Bow! Diam. 
Approx. 24” 





DIFFERENT — EXCLUSIVE 


This enchanting garden ornament is entirely 
hand-made in antique grey-green stone effect to 
harmonize with natural surroundings. The song 
birds like its gently sloping bowl and everyone 
admires the charm it brings to the garden. 
Formerly $43 — now only $33 crated F.O.B. 
Beverly. Satisfaction guaranteed. For immediate 
delivery, order now. 


JOHN WHITTIER Cabot St., 


Beverly, Mass. 











5 DOUBLE VIOLETS $9 


Beauty and fragrance to delight you. Hardy 
strong plants carefully packed. Postpaid in U. S. 
with culture and price list. No C.0.D., no stamps, 





VIOLET MEADOWS, Almaden, Calif. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
manatneeneens N. J. 


Cro" XMAS TREES 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For 
special Christmas tree bulletin and 
prices write to Box 8-C. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., indiana, Pa. 
25 10% FoR 


/*2. Pa. 


sitentaties B. 


PAS EY 2 LS 


Excellent trees 4 to 6 inches tall. 
Sent postpaid planting time. For Ever- 


green catalog write Box 8-C. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 













Write for illustrated CATALOG 
ef OREGON GROWN ROSES 
11 Color 







140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 





in a box, greenhouse or hotbed. wn Instructions 
Copyrighted, including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens, and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


"BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor, in 2 to 6 ag 0. 2 size, $1. 
treats 450 Ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 Ibs. 

Your local dealer 














BRECK’S 
401 Summer Street 
Beston 10, Mass. 


March 1950 





Supergreen, Tenderpod, Longreen — are 


all so-called improved Tendergreen 
types. 

Puregold Wax — disease resistant, round 
pod. 


Sweet Corn... 
Early varieties: Sun Up, Gold Mine. 
Next early: Harvard, Golden Jewel. 
Golden Cross type: Golden Crown, 
Golden Beauty, Golden Label. 
Cucumbers .. . 
Palmetto is a new mildew resistant va- 
riety for the South. 
Hybrid strains are usually worth the 
extra price. 
Pees i. 
Freezonian and Victory Freezer are sup- 
posed to be superior for freezing. 


Squash... 


Caserta —an early, prolific strain of 
Cocozelle. 
Tomatoes... 
Gem —looks good for Bonny Best 
season. 
Longred —a deep type fruit of high 





quality in Marglobe season. 

Hybrid strains are usually worth the 
extra price. 

Waltham Scarlet — an early, extra firm, 


prolific variety especially for staking. 


News of Annuals 

From page 83 

suggests, Fire Chief is red — a rich velvety 
tone. This All America Gold Medal winner 
is bound to win many friends. 

These several outstanding developments 
of the past 50 years are only an indication 
of the possibilities the future may hold. 
X-ray has already been used to some extent 
to induce mutations. It may give us some 
highly desirable new novelties. No doubt 
some breeders will uncover new methods 
and agents to help them create such un- 
heard-of novelties as blue nasturtiums, 
white marigolds, and even yellow sweet 
peas. 


Tuberous Begonias 
From page 85 


respond so well to good conditions an extra 
effort in the preparation of the bed is par- 
ticularly worth-while. Therefore, dig in, to 
the full depth of a spading fork, generous 





quantities of thoroughly rotted barnyard | 


manure, flaky leaf mold, or peat moss. 
These materials are all of a spongy nature 
and their presence insures a more constant 
supply of very necessary moisture. The bed 


must also be well drained for begonias will | 


not tolerate a spot where water is likely to 
accumulate. 
Tuberous begonias are remarkably free 


from diseases and insect pests. If flower 


| buds drop prematurely, it is probable that 


the plants are not getting enough water. 
On the other hand, too much water or poor 
drainage, resulting in a soggy soil condition, 
will produce similar results. Careful water- 
ing is very important. 





NEW EVERBLOOMING VARIETIES 
every gardener will want to plant this spring 


Finest of Hybrid teas—strong healthy plants guaranteed to 
grow. Order early and have an abundance of fragrant 
blooms this year. 

BABE RUTH—Heovy petaled copper-salmon buds change to 
rose pink at peak of beauty. each 
TOM BRENEMAN—lLong coral-rose bud—gorgeous long 
lasting blooms. $2 each 
CALIFORNIA CENTENNIAL—Long-stemmed richly scented 
flowers of velvety crimson. $2 each 
CAPISTRANO (Pat. app.)—Big, lush, fragrant blooms in 
deep glowing rose-pink. $2.50 each 
SLEIGH BELLS (Pat. app.)—Gives a constant profusion of 
lovely white roses with delicate fragrance. $2 each 
SUTTER'S ann (Pat. app.)—Rich yellow flowers, shaded 
with vivid ora’ $2.50 each 
SPECIAL COLLECTION OFFER: One each of the above six 
Roses, $13 Value $10. 

(25c credit slip redeemable with $3 purchase) 
Send 25¢ today for 1950 Garden Annual 


Stim Daler 


132-138 Church Street Dept.HO New York 8 


Suburban stores: Farmingdale, L. 1. « Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. « Englewood, N. J.« Millburn, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. « Hempstead, L. I. 





WATERLILY 











Aap lemon acta 
ale spud ia’ a 


Gives full steamiatiiie on waterlily culture and il- 
lustrates the leading varieties in color. so de- 
scribed and illustrated are fancy fish for pools and 
aquariums. Address our nearest office and your 
copy will be sent you promptly. 


—_— SPRINGS on eee 
Main Read, Lilypos 


oy N. 7th oa Suite 713, Dent 1638, nn Louis, Me 
333 N. Michigan Ave.. Dept. 1630, Chicago 1, Ml, 











Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick, easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods and 
crust, aerate the soil, work 
the surface into a level, 
moisture - retaining mulch 
A woman or boy can use it 
—do more and better work 
than 10 men with hoes. 


New Improved Models 
Roller bearings, tubular 
steel handle, ventilated 
filler drum and other new 
features further add to the 
pleasure of tending gar- 
den with a KER. 
Write for literature, sizes 
and new low prices. 


Box 75 David City, Nebraska 





Mulcher-Cultivator- 


Saves You Time— 
Saves You Labor 


BARKER MFG. CO. 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





1053 DAFFODIL varieties. Send for our Blue Ribbon 
List, 1950 issue with new classifications. We raise more 
and finer varieties than any grower in the USA. See 
our offer of Fresh Cut Daffodil Blooms. Picked in our 
fields one day, delivered to your home the next, avail- 
able 1 March through 15 April. 144 blooms in 12 new 
unusual varieties. $3.75 postpaid. THE DAFFODIL 
MART, Nuttall P.O., Gloucester, Va. 





PERENNIALS and Annual Flowering Plants; Giant 
Flowering Dahlia bulbs. Send for free list. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Ind. 





PIERIS-JAPONICA. The most beautiful broadleaved 
evergreen of all. In summer the color of the foliage is 
always changing from red to pale green, 
green. In August the flower buds form for the next 
spring in light green graceful racenus. Lily of the valley- 
like flowers. Blooms with first warm spell and flowers 
last as long as 6 weeks. Grows well in sun or shade. 
Makes a nice contrast with Rhododendrons and 
\zaleas. The plant is incomparable for a foundation 
ple anting or low hedges. 4-6” T, 25 for $3.75. Send for 
list of 150 unusual plants 10 cents to $1.00 each. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, Neshaminy, Bucks Co., 
Pa. 





GLADIOLUS. Recent Introduction 
named varieties, medium sized bulbs, $3.50. Catalog on 
request. LINCOLN GARDEN, Route 5, Frederick, 
Maryland. (Offer expires March 25). 

CHR YSANTHEMUMS 
tions, including The Famous Sweetheart series. 

















24 New English importa- 
1950 








introductions by Bristol, Kraus, and Lehman. Also 
Iris and Hemerocallis. Request Catalogue. SHOE- 
MAKER’S GARDENS, Overland Park, Kansas. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Fine Selection. All kinds of 


house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 





ORCHID PLANT BARGAIN. To offer for shipment 
now, adult flowering size, Cattleya Specie plants at 
$3.50 each, Percivaliana, Mendeli, Schroederiana, - ro 
each. Cypripedium Insigne, fine plants, in i 

$3.50 each, 544” pots, $5.00 each. CRE WOOD 
- sREENHOU SES, 239 Sprain Road, alae 23, 
5 we 





REDWOOD TREES! Grow your own! Selected seeds 
35¢ a packet, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. THE COLE HOUSE, 


890 Page Street, San Francisco 17, California. 





DAHLIAS — Gourds, Seeds, Special assorted 
Dahlias $2.00 (Price list free). THE W ALKERS, Box 


284, Taunton, Mass. 





OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS— Blue _ Acaulis, 
Large Floret Auricula Hand Pollinated Polyanthus, 
Candelabras, Dollar package, Five packages, $4.00. 
PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 2, Oregon. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each acaule, pubes- 
cens, spectabile, $2.00. 12 acaule, $2.00. 25 wild-flowers, 
mixed $1.50. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S BOTANICAL 
GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 


then dark | 





collection. 20 | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ORCHIDS: Anyone can grow our Calanthe Orchids. 
No Special soil or extra care. Succeed right with your 
African violets or ferns. Each plant bears spray of eight 
to twelve beautifully colored orchids. Fully mature, 
blooming size plants with full instructions Two Dollars 
each, three for Five Dollars, delivered to you. CHAR- 
MAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


DAHLIAS: The best of the New, the choicest of the 
Old. Price List Free. CRONACHER DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, Ironton, Ohio. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. New Varieties, Woodland yel- 
low. Violets, White, Pink, Lily of Valley, Baby's Tears. 
Stamp for list. THE JARRETT GARDENS, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 


CHR YSANTHEMUMS — Special offer: Huge Show 
Mums: Collection A — 25 plants — $2.50. Asaleamum 
Types — Collection B—25 plants — $2.50. Beauty 

Garden Types— Collection C—25 plants — $2.50. 

Free Catalog. Minimum order $5.00. Book order at 

nes. State date wanted. WONDERLAND, Ellerson, 
a. 


HOUSE PLANTS: 














“The Trick of Growing House 
Plants in Every Window’’ by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally accredited Flower Show Judge. “‘A Handy 
Book for the Busy Woman”’, Printed on four colors of 
paper, showing which plants to grow in North, South, 
East, or West Window. Book includes ‘‘How to Make 
Your African Violets Bloom’. Profusely illustrated. 
Waterproof cover. $2.00 postpaid, money back guaran- 
tee. FLORAL ART, Dept. HP, West Englewood, 





IRISES OF DISTINCTION. Send for our free catalog 
listing the finest. EASY BREEZE GARDENS, Route 
3, Box 201-H, Yakima, Wash. 





GLADIOLUS — 100 Top size bulbs 10 each of 10 choice 
varieties mixed $3.75 postpaid. Half lots $2.00. BERG 
BROS., Brampton, Mich. 


SEEDS. Wild Bleedingheart, Pink or White Turtlehead, 
Closed Gentian, Michigan Lily, Confederate Violet, 
Blue Lobelia, Cardinal Flower, Bloodroot, Penstemon 
Cobaea, American Alumroot, Butterfly weed and Blue 
Wild Indigo. Packets 25¢ each or five for $1.00. Instruc- 
tions included. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Tele- 
graph, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. 
We offer the best plants and tubers. Free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-F E. 
4th Street, Superior, Wisconsin. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS, GERANIUMS, Ferns, Foliage 
plants, Insecticide, Fertilizers, Growers supplies. Cat- 
alog. YOARS HOUSEPLANT NURSERY, Bunker 
Hill, Indiana. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed 
for shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for 
free planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED 
CO., Norway, Zone 3, Michigan. 

















LILACS. Finest French, Oriental and Novelty Types. 
Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots. Free 
catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special of- 
fers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS in 

about 50 gorgeous colors. $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50 all 

postpaid. Write for Free Catalog featuring many new 

outstanding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
ass. 








2 YEAR CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 84¢. 
Strawberries less than 2¢. Free Sale Catalogue. COM- 
MONFIELDS NURSERIES, Ipswich, Mass. 





MODERN MUMS, UNIVERSITY of NEBRASKA 
INTRODUCTIONS. E. H. Hoppert (The finest large 
flowered yellow summer blooming mum), Lieutenant 
Beckner (large bronze-red), Omaha (orange cactus 
cushion), W. P. Snyder (coppery apricot). One each 
$2.00. Complete list on request. FLEMING’S FLOWER 
FIELDS, 3100 Leighton Avenue, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

100 LARGE MIXED GLADIOLUS BULBS $4.00. 
100 small blooming size $1.50. Postpaid. CLARENCE 
KONARSKE NURSERY, 24638 West Road No. 2, 
Flat Rock, Michigan. 





EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES. The best old 
and new varieties. Large, husky plants. Grown in the 
Bitter Root Valley of Montana where yy dis- 
eases are unknown. Write for price list. MC NEAL 
BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton, Montana. 


FERNS AND WILDFLOWERS. Write for descriptive 
catalog of Ferns that thrive where other plants fail to 
grow. Catalog includes Wildflowers and our specialty, 
Daphne cneorum,. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, South- 
wick, Mass. 


DAHLIAS — 10 Giants $3.50. 30 for $8.75. Labeled. 
Different. 10 unlabeled $1.75 postpaid. Catalog. HAR- 
OLD HINES, Route 4, Niles, Mich 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Cultivated Improved Hy- 
brids. Forinformation, varieties, prices write — HART- 
MANN’S PLANTATION, Grand Junction, Mich. 














LOMBARDY POPLARS, 4-footers, 19¢ prepaid. 
Beautiful, fastest, easiest growing. Smaller, bigger sizes. 
List. Complete line. WILLMAR NURSERY, Willmar, 
Minn. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Hardy Garden Kind, 8 dif- 
ferent, $1.00. Rare Fugi Yanie Spiders, 8 different $2.00. 
Labeled, prepaid. GABLE’S NURSERY, Haralson, 
Ga. 





JOIN THE AMERICAN ROUND ROBIN SOCIETY 

where flower lovers and hobbyists share their inter- 
ests through correspondence. FRANCES DOWNING, 
Calera, Alabama. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Giant berries. Easy to grow. 
Prices on request. A. F. BALLARD, Box 213-C, 
Hammonton, e 





5000 GLADIOLUS BULBLETS $1.00, 40,000 $6.00, 
150,000 $20.00 mixed colors, all postpaid. BREWER’S 
NURSERY, 138 Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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GLADIOLUS SPECIALS this month, also new, rare, 
fragrant, doubles, baby, novelties. ROBINSONS 
GLAD HAVEN, Sebastopol, Calif. 


QUALITY GLAD BULBS. Free catalog describing 
250 topnotch exhibition and cut flower varieties. Rea- 
sonably priced at retail and wholesale. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 


BUDGET CORSAGES. ‘The Trick of Making Your 
Own Corsages,"’ a beautiful little book with complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg. 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1..00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FLORAL ART, Dept. CH, 
West Englewood, N. J. 


DAYLILIES— DR. STOUT’S H YBRIDS. Catalog free 
excepting coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR NURS- 
ERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. $15 per 100 and up 
during our special sale). EGYPTIAN NURSERY 
COMPANY, Farina, Illinois. 























Shade Plant 


Dicentra eximia, the fringed bleeding 
heart, is one of the most satisfactory peren- 
nials for shady spots in the rock garden or 
under large shrubs or trees. Where other 
plants fail to thrive, D. eximia produces its 
rose-pink, heart-shaped flower clusters from 
April through frost. Its bright green foliage 
is graceful and delicate and is excellent for 
using in flower arrangements. Hardy and 
free from pests and diseases, its only unde- 
sirable characteristic is its tendency to re- 
seed itself freely. However, cutting off the 
old flower heads will help to keep it from 
spreading. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 





CAMELLIA-FLOWERED BEGONIAS. Plant now 
for earlier blooming. Assortment of seven colors 12 bulbs 
for $2.50. Write for Summer-Flowering bulb catalog. 
NEPONSET VALLEY GARDENS, Mattapan, 
Massachusetts. 





GREAT NEW HYBRIDS for every home garden. 
Durham raspberry: earliest good fall bearer. Great Bay 
strawberry: giant plant, big berries, tremendous yields. 
Midget and Colebrook watermelons. Extra early Dix- 
ville tomato. Extra hardy early chrysanthemums. List 
PINE-CROFT NURSERIES, Exeter 7, N. H. 








RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum) Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia (laurel) hemlock. 
a— as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft., 100 $26.50; 

$15.00, prepaid. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, 
Tallalak Falls, Ga. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE — interesting, friendly — gar- 
dening, flowers, birds, nature notes. 12 months, $1.00. 
Sample, dime. GARDEN GLEANINGS, Box L, 
Baroda, Mich. 





HARDY NATIVE NEW ENGLAND PLANTS. 
Twenty-two years in the business. RED CEDAR 
WILDFLOWER AND FERN NURSERY, Falls 
Village, Connecticut. 





Heating 


GREENHOUSE, Iron frame 25 by 16 feet. 
Write 


system benches excellent condition. Bargain. 
Box 34, Hamilton, Mass. 


EVERGREEN Tree Seedlings. Transplants. Many 
species. Grown in deep beds, excellent roots. Quality 
stock at low cost. Write for complete list. SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. H, Johnstown, 
Pa. 








AMAZING GLADIOLUS OFFER — mostly jumbo 
bulbs — New Europe— bright red, Paul Rubens 
purple, Carly Dawn — rose, Maskerade — yellow, Ma 
juba — red, 5 each, 25 bulbs $1.95, 10 each, 50 bulbs 
$3.65, 20 each, 100 bulbs $6.95, labelled, guaranteed, 
prepaid. Remit with order please. No catalog. JOHN- 
SON BROS: Union Avenue, R.D. No. 2, Somer- 


| ville, N. J. 





WHOLESALE BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Four years, 
four feet high $8.00 per dozen; $45.00 per 100. Three 
years, three feet, $6.00 per dozen; $38.00 per 100. 
Varieties: Rancocas, Rubel, Jersey. New Jersey grown, 
home of Blueberries. Wholesale prices. Raspberry, 
Dewberry, Blackberry, Currant, Gooseberry, Grape 
vines, Boysenberry, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse radish 
roots. List sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





FOR REMEMBRANCE AT EASTER — Sparkling 
Herb Jellies, ““Sweet’’ Bags. For Fragrant, Appetizing 
daily meals try our Herbs and Herb Blends. Write for 
folder. YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, Fairhaven, 





Mass. 
AMORPHOPHALLUS (HYDROSOME) Riviéri, the 
sacred or snake lily of India. Three bulbs $2.00; Huge 


bulbs budded $5.00 each. Unusual indoor plant list for 
dime. HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, Mich. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER CARETAKER thoroughly experienced, 
handy with tools, marrfed, sober, reliable. Good refer- 


| ences, Box number 37, care of Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURE 
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DOUBLE!! 
Lily of the Valley 


Glorious double form of America’s favor- 
ite flower « 3 for $4.00 « 12 for $15.00 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box H-3 Spokane, Wash. 


DELIGHTFUL FLOWERS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on request, 
offers seeds of the less usual flowers in 
annuals, rock garden and border peren- 
nials, house plants, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 

















Dept. B 


WILD FLOWERS s& 
and FERNS 


To Brighten a Shady Nook 
FREE CATALOGUE 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 


Home, Pennsylvania 














Hardy Plants 


All the best varieties, for the Hardy Border, Cut 
Flowers, or Rock Garden. Our free catalogue de- 
scribes many new and rare plants that you can 
grow. Freshly dug plants from the field give im- 
mediate results. 


N. A. HALLAUER, R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 








GIANTx<. 
+] TON IAS 


WAVED and RUFFLED MIXED 
4” to 5” blooms in gorgeous solid“ 
and variegated colors, deeply frin- * 
ged, beautifully veined. Send only 
10c for (200 seed) regular CATALOG 


rant inte Gasise FREE 
R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN,Box783 Rockford, ILL 
ROCK 
GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Ask to have your name placed on our maliling list 

































© For nurseryman and amatevwr. 
®@ Popular, advanced, and technical 
@ We carry a representative stock, 
® Covering the field of horticulture. 
®@ Books searched for. 


New and old books at moderate prices 
American and British 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 


— Peat QD iloss— 


Large, Imported Swedish bales. Winter cured, air 

dried and processed. Horticulture grade. 1 bale $4.50, 

5 bales $4.25 each, 10 bales $4.00 each. Delivered 

Philadelphia and vicinity or F.O.B. shipping point. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington Bucks Co., Pa. 























: 
MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S ( 
IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN SHOP '§,4597%¥ ) 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 ( 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS ) 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. ) 
Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures — $7.50,$15,$25 











EV 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 











Send for free samples 


‘PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 
garden. A style for every pur 

HOWARD HA MI 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


March 1950 


| Planting Roses 
| From page 86 


| desired level and position, begin to work 
soil carefully around the roots. This is an 
important step, and the more care used the 
better. The roots should be spread out in as 
natural a position as possible and every 
attempt made to get the roots back into the 
soil in approximately the same position as 
they were in the nursery. 

Firming the soil around the roots is also 
important. No air space should be left 





feet. Before the hole is completely filled, 
pour in a bucket of water and wait for it to 
| disappear. 

Protection of the canes against dry- 
ing out is essential and there are several 
ways of accomplishing this. Usually soil is 
mounded up around the plant as high as 
possible. I have never liked this method 
because it is hard to protect the full length 
| of the canes and secondly, very often shoots 
| are broken off or injured when the soil is 
| finally pulled away. 

What I like to use is strips of thin sod 
about six or eight inches wide which can be 
wrapped, grass side in, around the plant 
completely covering it. With this type of 
cover it is easy to inspect the plants to see 
how the buds are breaking. It can be loos- 
ened or removed gradually and each plant 
can be handled according to the progress 
it makes. Instead of sod, burlap, roofing 
paper, newspaper, peach baskets, or large 
flower pots may be used over the plants. 
| The chief consideration is to employ some 
method that keeps the canes shaded and 
the air around the canes moist. As soon as 
the shoots begin to develop, the covering 
should be removed gradually. 





| Cortland Apple 
The Cortland apple is proving to be a 
better apple than the McIntosh for the 
| average home orchard in Wisconsin. As it 
| is a seedling of McIntosh, crossed with 
| Ben Davis, it closely resembles McIntosh 
in some respects. 

In several ways it surpasses McIntosh. It 
is a better grower, a more hardy tree for 
the severe Winter weather of this state 
and it is not as susceptible to fire blight or 
sunscald. It ripens two weeks later, holding 
its fruit until they have colored a beautiful 
dark red. McIntosh tends to drop too early. 
Fall winds sometimes bring down the entire 
crop before they have colored well. 

The flavor of Cortland is fully equal to 
that of McIntosh. The fruit when stored 
has better keeping quality which is of value 
to the home grower and the commercial 
orchardist. One of the most desirable points 
in its favor is the fact that one can expect 
a fair crop every season from the Cortland 
while McIntosh tends to yield a light crop 
about every third or fourth year. 

— Eunice FisHer 





Madison, Wisc. 


around the roots and unless the soil is very | 
wet, it should be tramped down with your | 





NEW 
EASY 
WAY TO 


with New MMAG/C PLASTIC 


Embed Real Flowers 


Make gorgeous jewelry pieces like 
the pendant shown by embedding 
flowers, photos, shells, cameos, etc., 
in Castolite, New Liquid Magic 
Plastic. Or create your own fancy 
buttons, tiles, coasters, wall plaques, 
book ends, trays. Have Fun; Make 
Money this new easy way. 


NEW BOOK Shows How 


Send: today for new Plastics Book 
combined with Home Success Plan. 
Book shows how to make smart looking 
things. Also gives proved Success 
Secrets for starting your own profitable 
Plastics Novelty Business. No special 
tools or experience needed. Worlds of 
leasure and profit. Send 25c today 
or ‘‘A,Way to Success."’ 


The Castolite Co., Dept. C-23, Woodstock, Ill. 


MAKE Jewelry 























HARDY ASTER FRIKARTI (Wonder of Staafa) the 
famous hardy aster that blooms all summer. 


Hardy Aster Frikarti is one of the finest and 
most admired of all perennials, producing 
masses of 2- to 3-inch daisy-like flowers on 
2-foot branching plants. Exquisite lavender- 
blue flowers provide a mass of color for the 
garden all summer long, and are very useful 
as cut flowers, with blooms from early July 
*till heavy frost. Use the coupon to order this 
really top-notch perennial: Strong 2-year 
old, field grown plants, 4 for $2.00; 6 for 
$3.00; 12 for $5.00. 
CARROLL GARDENS’ SPRING GUIDE to better 
gardens is truly a collector’s item. It will be sent 
Free with your order from this advertisement, or 
will be sent upon request accompanied by 35c 
to cover part of our handling and mailing cost. 
fter you receive the 
amount 





this 
can be deducted from 


catalog 


r first order so the 
is . | book costs 
>. \ , : 
aoe \ you nothing. Use cou- 
‘ ‘hee pon below to get your 
copy now, as the sup- 
ply is limited. 
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§ Please ship to me, prepaid: ......-- Hardy Asters § 

§ (¥Frikarti). Enclosed is payment $.......-..- ‘ q 

S ] Please send your Spring Garden Guide. 1 

a tJ Enclosed is 35c to cover partial cost of han- 1 

1 dling and postage. i" 
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* IMPORTANT: If you have been our cus- e 
*s tomer in the past do mot request the o 
'*. Garden Guide, you will receive your @ 
copy shortly, free of cnarge 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
157 WEST 58th STREET 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Plaza 7—0915 


EL 


THIRTY -FOURTH 
ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


FLOWER SHOW 


given by 
THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
and 
THE NEW YORK FLORISTS’ CLUB 
at 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
MONDAY, MARCH 20 
THROUGH 
SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1950 


se 
Members of both organiza- 
tions receive a SEASON TICKET 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


be i 2d 


/ Onn 
NEW ENGLAND 
SPRING 


FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 12-18 
y 


See the old-fashioned New England vil- 
lage: white houses, traditional gardens, 
blacksmith-shop, grist-mill and all. 


Sunday—1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Daily—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admissions 


FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
PATRONS $1.50 (tax inc.) 
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She “Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
> 
SPRING SUNCHEON 
{Subscription} 

The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 
THURSDAY, MARCH 9, 1950 
at twelve-thirty 
+> 
Co-operating in the 

PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOW 
MARCH 20-25, 1950 
{Opens at Noon, March 20} 
Commercial Museum 
34th Street below Spruce 
Philadelphia 
Admission $1.50 — including tax 





Each Annual Member receives one free 
ticket — Season Pass to Life Members 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


= 


ANNUAL 
FLOWER 
SHOW 


CONVENTION HALL, DETROIT 


March 25 through April 2 


10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 











= 


The White House, Belle Isle, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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INDOORS AND OUT 


GROW FINER FLOWERS 


STIM-U-PLANT. original plant fooa TAB- 
LETS. Promotes vigorous growth. Use in 
potted plants, gardens. Safe. convenient 
Used by thousands. At dealer or mail 

for full size package to 

Stim-U-Plant Co., Box 1955, Columbus, O 
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Mar. 4. Boston. Meeting of Region 1 of the 
American Iris Society, Horticultural Hall. 

Mar. 4-5. Norfolk, Va. The 11th Annual Camellia 
Show of the Garden Club of Norfolk and the 
Virginia Camellia Society at Municipal Audi- 
torium, 9th and Granby Sts. 


| Mar. 4-12. Cleveland, Ohio. Greater Cleveland 


Home and Flower Show, Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. 

Mar. 4-Apr. 2. Lafayette, La. State Flower Show 
of the Louisiana Garden Club Federation. 

Mar. 4-Apr. 2. Natchez, Miss. Annual Natchez 
Pilgrimage. 

Mar. 5. San Jose, Calif. Annual Camellia Show 
of the Camellia Society of Santa Clara County. 

Mar.5-7. Milwaukee, Wisc. American Carnation 
Society Show and Convention, Hotel 
Schroeder. 

Mar. 6-10. Williamsburg, Va. Second session of 
the Colonial House and Garden Symposium. 


| Mar. 8-12. West Springfield, Mass. Spring 


Flower Show of the Western Mass. Flower 
Show, Inc. at the Eastern States Exposition 
Grounds. 


| Mar. 9-10. Fayetteville, N. C. Camellia Show. 





| 
Mar. 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Spring Show of the 


Worcester County Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm St. 

Mar. 11. Cambridge, Mass. Gladiolus Con- 
ference of the New England Gladiolus Soc. at 
Hotel Continental. 

Mar. 16-19. Santa Barbara, Calif. Cymbidium 
Show of Santa Barbara Growers. 

Mar. 16-21. West Hartford, Conn. Annual Spring 
Flower Show, Hartford Times, West Hartford 
State Armory. 

Mar. 20-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 


Flower Show at the Commercial Museum. 


| CUTTINGSVILLE 














| VERMONT—DAYLILY ORIGINATIONS— vicorous 


TIGER EYE (1949)——- Deep chrome recurved flower with 
brilliant Chimney Red eye-zone. 
TOWN HILL (1949) — Nasturtium Rose recurved flower, 
neatly tailored by thin gold penciling .50 
RED SPIDER (1950) — Narrow-pe taled Red Bee 


flower, Pomegranate Puste eye-zone 

TIGER EYE and TOWN HILL ‘ 6.50 

All three Originations : rr sio:oo 
RICHARD JOHNSON 


SHREWSBURY GARDENS 
VERMONT 





a 
POCKET MICROSCOPE 
(BACK AGAIN) 
Pencil-type. 5”’ long. For pocket or purse. For study of 
red spider, scales, fungi, lace-fly, polland, leaf texture 
and many other uses. A High Quality Instrument. 
Should be regular ee A real buy. 20-power 
$3.00; 40-power $ Postpaid. No C.O.D. please. 
Money back guarantee. 
J. A. VAN KLEECK 

1242 Webb Road Lakewood 7, Ohio 


HERB SEEDS 


Direct from the Grower 
HERBPATCH: 10 seeetet pkts. and 15c Planting 
Guide for YOUR sectio: 

$1.00 “G1. 25 value) 
PLANTATION eannans 
R.F.D. 2, Box 193 Lynchburg, Va. 
Descriptive List of Seeds and Plants 
All the popular, many rare kinds 











CHINESE, ENGLISH 

AND AMERICAN 
22 English Varieties 4 =H" HOLLY | IY 
Hardy Named Stock 


@ SEND FOR FREE CATALOG @ 


The WILMAT HOLLY CO. 
NARBERTH, PA. 








BOX 














Mar. 23-25. Wilmington, N. C. Meeting of the 
Southern Chapter of the National Shade Tree 
Conference. 

Mar. 23-29. Washington, D. C. National Flower 
Show at the Washington Armory. 

Mar. 25-26. San Diego, Calif. Annual Orchid 
Show of the San Diego County Orchid Society 
in Balboa Park. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 2. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Spring 
Flower Show at Convention Hall. 

Apr. 1-2. Alexandria, Va. Sixteenth Annual 
Narcissus Show of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia at the Recreation Center on Cameron St. 


HORTICULTURE 
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TREE-LAND’S Mid Contwy OFFER OF 





To Our Friends and Customers, we take pride and pleasure in 
offering this group of All-America rose selections 


These All-Americe winners are the result of years of hybridization and selection and 





are really “the cream of the crop” because each one chosen represents many, many 
other roses that were good, but not quite good enough to win. These are improved in 
color, growth, hardiness, and resistance to disease, and are well worth the extra cost. 

We have purchased 10,000 of these All-America Selections. All 2-year No. 1 extra 
heavy, bushy plaats from one of the nation’s finest rose growers, grown in a climate 


these plants to 





as rigorous as our own in New England. We unhesitati 


otherwise. 





live and to bloom 10 weeks after planting, or we will cheerfully refund the full pur- 
chase price of the plants. Place your order early to avoid disappointment. Many 
varieties are in limited supply. Order today. No C. O. D.’s or phone orders. Send check 
or money order with order. Delivery will be made in early April unless notified 








CAPISTRANO. 1950. (Morris, 1949.) Very large buds and 
globular, double, 36-petaled blooms of deep glowing rose- 
pink that does not fade. Rich, pleasing perfume. Leathery green 
foliage on a large, sturdy plant that is a good producer of 
bloom. Long stems make it excellent for cutting. Pat. app. for. 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.25 


DIAMOND JUBILEE.% 1948. (Boerner, 1948.) Warm, 
glowing buff-orange, with a touch of orange-yellow at the 
base of the petals. Large, double, high-centered flowers on 
long, stiff stems, with old-rose fragrance. Plant is sturdy and 
many branched. Heavy producer. Pat. No. 824. 

$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


FORTY-NINER.% 1949. (Swim, 1949.) Brilliant bi-color. 
Rich yellow outside and vivid red inside, opening from a long- 
pointed bud of chrome-yellow, overlaid with pink, while the 
inside surface is orient-red. Flowers well shaped, with 30 to 40 
petals. Pleasant fragrance. Bush is vigorous, with dark green 
foliage. Pat. No. 792. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


NOCTURNE. x 1948. (Swim, 1948.) Bright cardinal-red 
with chry imson Long, perfect, stream- 
lined buds opened to large, double flowers. Vigorous. Pleasing 
fragrance. Pat. No. 713. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


SAN FERNANDO.« 1948. (Morris, 1948.) Currant-red. 
Pointed, well-formed buds on stiff stems open to glowing, 
bright scarlet. Compact, vigorous; dark, leathery foliage. 
Fragrant. Pat. No. 785. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


SUTTER'’'S GOLD.% 1950. (Swim, 1949.) Orange buds, 
opening to double, high-centered flowers of golden orange 
through shades of yellow. Strong tea fragrance. Vigorous and 
upright; 3 to 4 feet tall. Pat. app. for. 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.25 


TAFFETA.% (Lammerts, 1948.) Long-stemmed, perfectly 
formed; fragrant buds of rich pink and salmon tones in change- 
able combinations. Rich carmine-rose predominates; reverse 
side shows yellow. Fine for cutting. Upright, bushy, with huge, 
glossy, dark foliage. Pat. No. 716. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


TALLYHO.% 1949. (Swim, 1949.) Outside of petals fluctu- 
ates from crimson to cardinal-red; the inside is rose-red shad- 
ing pink. Large, oe bloom of graceful form. Robust, up- 
right. A t, ; rich spicy fragrance. Pat. 
No. 828. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


FASHION. Plant Pat. 789. Sensational 1950 all-American 
winner, with lovely, bright coral-peach flowers unlike any 
other rose. Has large, 3-inch blooms with gracefully waved 
petals and a rich display of golden yellow stamens. 

2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


CHARLOTTE ARMSTRONG.« 1941. (Lammerts, 1940.) 
Rich carmine to spectrum-red buds open to blooms of deep 
cerise. Long, slender buds on long stems, produced in great 
quantities, usually one flower to each stem. Pat. 455. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE.« 1943. (Ketten, 1939.) 
Chestnut- colored bud, opening to firm-petaled blooms of 

‘ose or tomato-red. Buds long-pointed; flower large, 
double, long lasting and unfading. Glossy dark foliage on a 
vigorous bush. Carnation fragrance. Pat. No. 774. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


PEACE.% 1946. (Meilland, 1945.) Buds open yellow, with 
edges picoted cerise; huge, glorious, 5-inch blooms with 40 to 
45 firm alabaster-white petals, each edged with pink that 
deepens as the flower slowly opens. Very double; individual 
petals are large and of great substance. Plant is supremely 
strong and vigorous with superb foliage. Pat. No. 591. 
$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 











Newer Varieties, Hybrid Tea Roses 


APPLAUSE. (Swim, 1947.) A descendent of the well-known 
Charlotte Armstrong. Large, double, crimson blooms, abun- 
dantly produced; spicy fragrance. High centered, with petals 
rolied outward. A vigorous, freely branching plant. Pat. No. 
829, $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


TREE-LAND, INC 


Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H 


COUNTESS VANDAL. (M. Leenders, 1932.) Copper and 
salmon, suffused with soft yellow. Long-pointed buds; full, fra- 
grant flowers. Vigorous, upright plant; blooms unceasingly. 
Pat. No. 38. 1.35 each; 3 for $3.40 


CRIMSON GLORY. (Kordes, 1935.) Deep, velvety crimson. 
Rich in color, perfect in form and delightfully fragrant. Thrifty 
and a free bloomer. One of the most popular Roses today. 
Pat. No. 106. $1.35 each; 3 for $3.40 


DOUGLAS MacARTHUR. (Howard & Smith, 1942.) Rose 
color, slightly shaded bronze at base of petals. Long pointed 
in the bud stage, becoming a large flower with about 24 pet- 
als. Bushy and compact. Pat. No. 581. 

$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


ECLIPSE. (Nicholas, 1935.) Long, streamlined, golden yellow 

bud. Vigorous, upright grower producing mildly fragrant flow- 

ers on long stems, fine for cutting. Prolific. Pat. No. 172. 
$1.35 each; 3 for $3.40 


FANDANGO. (Swim, 1949.) Rich deep scarlet changing to 
bright cerise-red as it opens. Large, ruffled petals (about 20 
per bloom). Very early flowering. Vigorous, compact. Mildly 
fragrant. Pat. app. for. $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00 


GRACE MOORE. (Kordes, 1948.) Rich, brilliant deep red, 
changing in various lights to cerise, cardinal, cherry end shining 
crimson, Velvety, 50-petaled flowers on firm stems. Bushy, well 
branched plant. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


MISS AMERICA. (Nicolas, 1938.) Delicate flesh tints, touched 

with salmon and gold. Large blooms with about 60 petals. 

Vigorous and hardy. Grows 214 feet tall. Pat. No. 264. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


ROSE OF FREEDOM. (Swim, 1947.) An ovoid, cardinal-red 
bud, opening to a very double, high-centered flower of me- 
dium size. The satiny petals roll outward as the bloom opens; 
spicy fragrance. Large, leathery foliage. Upright and vigorous 
in growth, blooming freely and ee. Pat. No. 791. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


SUNSET GLORY. (Boerner, 1947.) Yellow, pink and bronze 
tones delicately blended. Golden yellow buds, suffused soft 
pink, opening to graceful, 5-inch blooms of glowing yellow. 
Strong plants; free blooming. Fine for cutting. Pat. No. 738. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


Newer Varieties, Climbers 


BLAZE. The everblooming Paul's Scarlet Climber. Bright scarlet 
color that holds well. Masses of large, well-shaped flowers on 
long stems. At its best when trained on a pillar or post. Blooms 
in midseason and repeats during the summer and fall. Pat. No. 
10. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


CITY OF YORK. White. Semi-double, 3-inch flowers. Hardy, 
strong growing. Blooms early. A new climber with a high rating. 
$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


KING MIDAS. Golden yellow. Vigorous and fast grower with 
large, double flowers, slightly fragrant. Dark green, leathery fo- 
liage. An early bloomer. Pat. No. 586. 

$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


NEW DAWN. Blush-pink. The everblooming Dr. W. Van Fleet. 
Blooms in profusion in June and repeats throughout the summer 
and fall. Perfectly formed, pointed buds on fine long stems. 
Very vigorous, with glossy foliage and sturdy canes. Has 
old-Rose fragrance. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


Newer Varieties, Floribundas 


*x DONALD PRIOR. Plant Pat. 377. Intense sparkling red 
with 12 petals to each flower. An untiring bloomer from June to 
frost. Very vigorous; 342 ft. tall. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.35 


FLORADORA. Dazzling bright cinnabar color with shades of 
scarlet. Buds are exquisitely formed, produced in profusion on a 
neat, symmetrical bush. Foliage glossy olive-green. Grows to a 
height of 2 feet. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.15 


PERMANENT WAVE. Cochinea-red. Petals are waved, which 
gives a novel appearance to the clusters of large flowers. 22 
feet tall. Pat. No. 107. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.15 








TRowbridge 6-8416 


ROSES 


ALL-AMERICAN ROSE SELECTIONS 


A.A.R.S. is the All-America Rose Selections symbol. Each variety bearing this 
symbol has been a winner in competition with other new varieties during the 
year of its introduction. Awards are made after two years of careful, intensive 
testing in gardens all over the country, and judging is done by a board of 
about twenty-five competent judges. So watch for the A.A.R.S. mark*: Roses 
entitled to carry it are of particular merit. 


PINOCCHIO. Lovely | salmon- piak, flushed gold. Flowers in 
sprays, sp for prolific bloomer. 
Fruity fragrance. Height 2 feet. oy No. 484. 

$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15 


PINK BOUNTIFUL. Plant Pot. 601. Deep rose-pink buds 
open to well-formed, double blooms of the most vivid pink. Ex- 
cellent for corsages. 2 to 3 feet. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.35 


RED PINOCCHIO. Large, unfading clusters of rich carmine. 
Delightful perfume like wild Roses. Bushy; very free flowering. 
Pat. No. 812. $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


RED RIPPLES. Clear red buds and flowers with wavy-edged 
petals. A tall, very good plant that produces great masses of 
bloom all season. Makes a fine hedge. 

$1.25 each; 3 for $3.15 





TREE-LAND’S 


SPECIAL TEN 


Standard kinds, value $11.50. 10 Fine Rose Plants. Postpaid 
in New England... cccccccccccccccccccccccccces ° 


AMI QUINARD. Blackish maroon, opening into semi-double 
flowers of rich velvety red, with blackish luster. Flowers have 17 
petals. Strong, upright grower with old-time fragrance. 


BETTY UPRICHARD. Two-tone—salmon and carmine. A very 
free and steady bloomer, unusually vigorous. Buds are long 
pointed, on a good, heavy stem. Sweetly fragrant. 


CONDESA DE SASTAGO. Rich yellow buds unfold to copper- 
colored blooms with yellow on the reverse; fully double, with al- 
luring raspberry fragrance. Exceptionally vigorous and su- 
premely bushy. 50 petals. 


EDITOR McFARLAND. Deep pink that does not fade. Large 
flowers of excellent form on long stems; long lasting when cut 
and slightly fragrant. Plant is unusually vigorous. One of the 
best pinks. 


ETOILE DE HOLLANDE. Brilliant dark red. Perfect buds; 
large, double flowers on long stems, and truly fragrant. Plant is 
vigorous and easily grown, continuously in bloom. Stems almost 
thornless and foliage healthy. An old favorite. 


K. A. VIKTORIA. Beautiful pearl white tinted slightly yellow at 
base, with alluring fragrance, exceptionally hardy and bushy. 


MARGARET McGREDY. Orange-scarlet. Very large; long- 
pointed buds and beautiful double flowers, slightly scented. Ex- 
tremely vigorous grower with healthy, glossy foliage. Tireless 
worker and wonderful bedding type. 


MRS. P. S. DU PONT. Golden yellow—a rich color that does 
not fade. Long-pointed buds and flowers of medium size in 
great profusion; spicy fragrance. A low grower but stoutly built. 
A prolific bloomer, like a Floribunda. 

SISTER THERESE. “The Little Flower."’ Golden yellow; bud 
touched with orange-carmine. Exquisite, long-pointed bud, mak- 
ing a fine, fragrant cut flower. Active grower with a spreading 
habit. A very free bloomer. 

TALISMAN. Beautiful mixture of golden yellow, orange and 
scarlet, varied in every bloom. Richly colored buds on long 
stems. Fine for cutting, especially in the fall; very fragrant. 
Upright, vigorous; constant bloomer. 


DOUBLE FLOWERING 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Scarlet, Yellow, Pink, White, Copper, Salmon, Crimson, Orange. 
Extra Large—2 inches and up. One each of the above 8 
Bulle. Postpaid... cccccccccccccccccccccccccoces -$1.75 





GUARANTEED 
NURSERY STOCK 


We guarantee all plants sold by us to be 

in first-class condition, so that with 

reasonable care losses will be reduced 

to a minimum. Should any plants pur- 

chased from us at retail prices fail to 

grow within sixty days, we will replace 
free of charge. 














ina 
Fountain 
Brush 


WONDER ' 
WAND 


4 CAR WASHER 


Look at the price — what a saving! At- 

tach “Wonder Wand” to garden hose — 

wash your car in 12 minutes! Scrubs, soaks, 

rinses as it cleans! Pays for itself in 2 or 3 wash- 

ings. Also cleans windows, walls, screens, floors, 

boats. No ladder, no soap, no pail. Long 4 ft. handle 

of strong, featherlite aluminum alloy with big soft 
bristle fountain brush. Order No. G481. 


oy | 


postpaid 





SALE! 


GIANT HYBRID 


BLUE 
BERRIES 


A great Breck’s purchase! All 
Mm healthy, 2-year old certified 
” plants guaranteed true to name 
in varieties chosen by us for ideal 
pollination. All superb, Hybrid, 
bearing age stock for large juicy 
897 berries. Easy to grow in back- 
each , 
in lots of 12 yard. Make ideal ornamental 
shrubs. Carefully shipped post- 
3 plants for paid from grower to your home, 
6 plants for with cultural instructions, at 
12 plants for planting time. (Minimum order 
24 plants for 3 plants.) Order No. L25D. 


OF 1000 
THRILLS 


FREE! GARDEN BOOK 


Featuring famous PELLETED SEEDS, 
newest flowers, vegetables, bulbs, roses, 
fruits, and supplies — including “Climbing 
Peace” Rose, Baron Solemacher Straw- 
berry, White Ruffled Petunia, Felsenmere 
Beauty Dahlia, Cupped Cosmos, Harvard 
Hybrid Corn, Sweet Meat Squash, Top- 
crop Bean, and Double Amaryllis! Write 
today! 


The 1950 Gold Medal Winner is Here! 
- j Ke b C od | E r PET U NS I A Highest point winner ever in All- 
. America competition! Profuse bril- 
liant scarlet-red flowers on compact. dwarf plants. An exquisite new variety for borders 
or general garden use. Order No. 2987. 


Pkt. 25¢ 3 for 60¢ 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’ 


1/32 oz., $1.75 


Special Breck’s Purchase 


GIANT DUTCH 


“Hall of Fame” Novelty 


GLADIOLUS 


Originally to $10 a Bulb 


Imagine a super gladiolus . . . reaching 
to 5% ft. high— with 6 enormous 
florets opened at one time, and 17 to 19 
buds per spike! Cream-of-the-crop bulbs of these newest 
European creations are dramatically low-priced in this 
special offer. 

GENERAL EISENHOWER 

Gay Begonia-pink 


ROOSEVELT’S MEMORY 
Exquisite ivory-white 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Beautiful two-toned purple 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Blush-pink, white center 


TRIUMPH 
Clear red, darker red throat 


Collections of above Separately Packed and Named: 
Order No. C76. 5 bulbs each. (25 bulbs) 
Order No. C77. 10 bulbs each. (50 bulbs) 


READY 
TO GROW 


Add nothing but water to 

these miraculous, new pre- 

pared mushroom trays — 

place in cellar or humid 

spot where temperature is 

50 to 60 degrees — and 

= delicious mushrooms in 3 to 4 weeks! 

“at like a king for 2 to 4 months . . . bushel 

or more from 4 trays! Wooden trays are 

planted with spawn of new, improved cream-colored mush- 
rooms, ready to grow. Soil is pasteurized, odorless, safe. Easy to 
grow. Directions included. 


TWO TRAYS (Order No. M60) $3.00 
FOUR TRAYS (Order No. M62)....$5.00 
TEN TRAYS (Order No. M67) ea... . $1.15 
Trays, 15” x 17” weigh 20 lbs. each. 
Shipped 2nd class express charges col- 
lect from Ashtabula, Ohio. 





Exclusive with Breck’s 


FELSENMERE D A ~~ L j A 


BEAUTY 


New beauty winner of 1950! Finest 
semi-cactus Dahlia of all, its lush 
green foliage is aglow with glorious 
blooms 6” across which blend rose, 
coral, and gold! About 3 ft. high — 
ideal for borders and cut flowers. Given 
Award of Merit Mass. Hort. Society. 
Order No. C100. Guaranteed to bloom 
bulbs. Each 


ORDER BY MAIL—POSTPAID 


(Except mushrooms) 


61 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS. 








